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INTERVALS DURING REHEARSALS 
JOHN F. DANBY 


Mr ELIoT has been writing major poetry for thirty years. During 
that time he has been amazingly single-minded. He has devoted 
himself almost entirely to finding out what he has wanted to say and 
how best to say it. By his exertions he has produced his individual 
style. By his example he has educated two generations. The history 
of taste during the period between the wars could be largely an 
account of Mr Eliot’s personal sorties: in poetry, his raids on the 
inarticulate of his own experience; in criticism, his capturing of one 
position and demolition of another according to a strategic plan 
which has aimed at making himself fully accepted and adequately 
understood. Mr Eliot has never assumed the manner of the chef 
d’école. Nor has he invited the following he has undoubtedly always 
had. He found himself, so to speak, in the midst of an undeclared 
war and in it played the part of a natural leader. For Mr Eliot has 
never led his generation from the rear. His advances have always 
been bold yet carefully prepared. And although neither the plan nor 
the direction of the next attack have ever been completely divulged, 
loyalty among his followers has been on the whole unshaken. If he 
has been consistent, he has also been quite incalculable. The Waste 
Land was acclaimed in the twenties as the great poem of unbelief. 
It was followed by Mr Eliot’s confession that he was an Anglo- 
Catholic in religion, a Limited Monarchist in politics, and a Classicist 
in art. Similarly, it was taken for granted throughout the ’thirties 
that Milton should be included among the demolitions. In the 
‘forties the same Milton must be taken as among the rehabilitations. 
And in all this there has been no hint of the vacillating, nor any sign 
of a recantation. 

The commonplace truth of the matter lends itself to statement in 
Mr Eliot’s favourite figure of paradox — Mr Eliot has always been 
a poet in transit. Yet his transitions have always been returns upon 
himself. It is possible to see all his poetry as a single poem. The 
Four Quartets are as necessary to an understanding of the Waste 
Land as the Waste Land is necessary to prepare for the Quartets. In 
the Quartets Eliot deliberately takes the greatest of all poetic risks. 
He includes himself among the poets he is prepared to quote and 
even parody. The Quartets in this as in much beside indicate a new 
access of that old nerve which made Prufrock and Sweeney Agonistes 
so shocking and so exciting. They incorporate, too, Ash Wednesday 
and the Ariel poems and the undigested portions of the poetic 
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dramas. In manner they recapitulate and extend the styles of the 
early and middle periods. 

This paradox of sameness and novelty, consistency and unexpected- 
ness, advance and return, is of course the normal paradox of growth. 
The figure of the poet in the poetry of the thirty years remains still, 
as good sculpture remains still. Like good sculpture, too,.it rotates, 
making the reader turn with it and turn round it, leaving him un- 
satisfied with anything less than the full three-dimensional experience, 
It is the familiar phenomenon of very great poetry. It is, for example, 
what Ben Jonson observed in Shakespeare: 


That he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses anvile: turne the same, 
(And himselfe with it) that he thinkes to frame. 


The Four Quartets show Mr Eliot to be more than ever a poet in 
transit. Within their lines the poet is turning himself, and again, as 
before, with himself turning a whole generation of readers. The 
Quartets thus make a new assessment necessary — a new assessment 
of Mr Eliot’s ‘experiment’ and of the English ‘tradition’ in which 
it stands. The Quartets require this and also facilitate it. They are 
themselves both poems and criticisms of poetry. One of their main 


pre-occupations is with the deliberate re-appraisal-of what the poet 
can and should do, with what the human ends and purposes are for 
poetry in our time. 

In the last of the Quartets we are given a short account of Mr 
Eliot’s poetic style: 


where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity 
The formal word precise but not pedantic, 
The complete consort dancing together. 


— the reliance on the interdependence of words, the resort to the 
storehouses of meaning opened by erudition, the time-sense and the 
sense of experimentalism, the dipping through widely different 
strata of contemporary as well as historical idiom, the avoidance of 
timidity and self-display, the acceptance of discipline: the lines con- 
dense what many readers have said, and what Mr Eliot has recom- 
mended to practitioners in more than one place. They also practice 
what they preach. ‘At home’ is a rich and easy commerce with the 
familiar. ‘The common word exact’ — that is an unostentatious and 
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witty conjunction: low words enable one sometimes to avoid peri- 
phrasis; then again, the well-worn counter (“common’ in the other 
sense) Can be re-stamped and re-issued as good as fresh mintage: 
‘exact’ thus unexpectedly consorting with ‘common’ both gives and 
gains support. 

But maybe the most typical external feature of Mr Eliot’s style is 
the use of repetition: 


Distracted from distraction by distraction, 
or: 
keeping time, 
Keeping the rhythm in their dancing 
As in their living in the living seasons 
The time of the seasons and the constellations 
The time of milking and the time of harvest 
The time of the coupling of man and woman 
And that of beast. 


or the repetition of rose and rose-garden, rose-bowl and rose-leaves, 
throughout a poem or series of poems; or the repetition of a whole 
passage with a new increment of meaning, as the rose-garden of 
Burnt Norton is repeated at the end of Little Gidding; or the innumer- 
able repetitions of his own former words and phrases and ideas, 
a kind of organic memory the poems carry forward with them, a 
living contact with the past, and a trick that constantly imposes a 
special discipline on the reader — the discipline not of note-taking 
and concordance-making, but rather of deciding on the relevance 
of the echo, and of resisting the temptation to be distracted by 
cataloguing or distracted by reducing the repetitions to a lowest 
common factor. 

The device takes many forms and serves many purposes. Em- 
phasis, of course, is the first and most obvious. Then there is the 
liturgical rhythm which it helps to build up. More characteristically, 
repetition in a new context serves to quicken sometimes a latent 
meaning the word will bear. Thus ‘open field’ in East Coker means 
at first just what it says, the open field as opposed to the built-up 
area. The second time it is used it suggests also the open field of the 
Middle Ages or before. The word that can break both ways is a 
favourite with Mr Eliot. Because of him we have become almost 
hypersensitive to what Dante called the ‘polysemous’. Mr Eliot’s 
technique in this is the same as the googly bowler’s. And the good 
reader is kept wary and alert: the queer ’un is always likely to be 
sent down: 

Words move, music moves 
Only in time; but that which is only living 
Can only die. Words after speech, reach 
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Into the silence. Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 

The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 

Moves perpetually in its stillness 

Not the stillness of the violin, while the note lasts 
Not that only, but the co-existence. 


The words here are ‘moves’ and ‘stillness’, as polysemous as the 
word ‘present’ in the opening paragraph of Burnt Norton: stillness 
as immobility in space and immobility to time; stillness-as the immo- 
bile whole that is made up of moving parts; stillness as that which 
contains movement and time and yet is neither and yet cannot be 
thought of as dead fixity; stillness as completeness, spiritual calm; 
stillness, finally ‘of the violin’. This last quick shift is a sudden and 
rather disturbing transposition. The normal equivalence would be 
‘Chinese jar’ and ‘words or music’ — as it is at first. The sudden 
moving of one frame in the comparison (brought about by equating 
not the musical notes but the immobile musical instrument with the 
jar) serves I think to push the whole set of meanings a stage further. 
The violin cannot be merely the instrument, or it would not be raised 
to the same level as the jar. The violin is not the music which in 
some sense it causes. The ‘violin’ is in fact, I think, suddenly made 
to stand for the poet himself as maker of the ‘words or music’ — 
immobile as cause, container and contemplator of the art, the un- 
moved mover moving through the processes of production. J] am 
not sure this is at all a helpful, much less a right, solution to the 
puzzle set by ‘violin’. It is characteristic, however, of Mr Eliot’s 
verse to set such puzzles. A steady frame of meaning is no sooner 
established than it is broken in upon by something demanding a yet 
larger frame, even if a less steady. 

All this is commonplace, and Mr Eliot was doing something like 
it right at the beginning of his career as a major poet. There is a 
difference, however, in his developed use of the polysemous word. 
The clue is given in the term ‘co-existence’ as applied to meanings. 
A rich word is not necessarily a word that has more than one sense 
all of which work at the same time (there are some peculiarly rich 
words the richness of which is felt to consist in the compact singleness 
of their meaning). It is not, either, as if the bowler must bowl all 
six balls at once. The so-called ambiguities of the rich word cannot 
be put on an arithmetical basis. A clutter of several meanings all 
happening at once would be merely paralysing. A poem constructed 
of such words could never begin to move. Rather, the meanings co- 
exist, and then the words are set in transit over the territory they have 
admittance to, repetition after repetition being step after step of 
directed advance into meaning. 
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Just as Mr Eliot himself is a poet constantly turning — 


At the first turning of the second stair 
I turned.... 


—so too with his words. And like him, the words move. They are 
vehicles for meaning in transit. By the time we have given ourselves 
to the words (as it might be to the parts of the Chinese jar) their 
meaning is no longer ‘in’ the words. Even the words already quoted 
— themselves both describing and demonstrating how words work — 
let their meaning move through them and move on. The word 
‘violin’ itself makes a gap in the fence. The appropriate philosophi- 
cal implication would seem to be that what a word means is always 
transcendent to the word itself, and transcendent to the whole verbal 
system. In poems we have to deal with perceptions, not with verbal 
sensations: 


Words strain, 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still. 


In this respect Mr Eliot’s poetry has become more and more 
abstract, in spite of the fact that the concrete image is as impressively 
a feature of the Quartets as it was of the early poems (and much 
more in evidence in his latest period than it was in the period of the 
Ariel poems). Mr Eliot, of course, at the beginning was already 
emerging from a context which included Imagism and Symbolism. 
His early formulations concerning poetry were affected by the modes 
of thought inevitable to reaction with or against the various aesthetic 
splinter-parties. He passed into currency the notion of ‘dissociated 
sensibility’ (and its converse), the notion of the variegated style, the 
notion of the ‘objective equivalents’ of thought and feeling which 
the poetic craftsman should produce. Such critical ideas were the by- 
products of his own poetic activity. They were never formulae for 
the production of poems. Some of us, however, not poets like Mr 
Eliot, were apt to misunderstand him here. And still there is maybe 
over much talk about ‘texture’ in poetry, over much hounding of a 
metaphor, totting up of ambiguities, counting of times the recurrent 
theme occurs; missing the meaning in our anxiety for the ‘poetry’, 
unable to see that ‘The poetry does not matter’. 

What, it might be relevant to ask, does Mr Eliot mean in this 
phrase by ‘poetry’? One way of seeing what is meant would be to 
contrast the poetry of the Quartets with that of H. D. or Dr Sitwell, 
or to place it alongside the poetry of the Metaphysicals which Mr 
Eliot did so much to reintroduce to the wider poetry public, 
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The metaphysical conceit is very often in danger of draining 
attention away from what is being said to the manner of the saying, 
The very success of the image as an image can impede the transit of 
meaning it is intended to promote. Here, for example, is a famous 
passage of Donne: 


Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
Though I must goe, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to ayery thinnesse beate. 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiffe twin compasses are two, 
Thy soul the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other doe. 


And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth rome, 
It leanes, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 


So wilt thou be to mee, who must 
Like th’other foot, obliquely runne; 


Thy firmnes drawes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begunne. 


This is finely successful] and not uncharacteristic of Donne. At the 
same time it is apparent, | think, that here Donne’s manner is at 
odds with his matter. The last two lines would be excellent in isola- 
tion. Taken with what has preceded them they constitute a worrying 
snarl in the sense. Unlike Mr Eliot’s ‘violin’, the hitch results ina 
diminution rather than an extension of the meanings operating 
through the passage. ‘And makes me end where I begunne’ is 
powerful and meaningful. We know what Donne is driving at in 
the lines generally. Placed as the phrase is, however, it tends to 
work against the poet’s meaning rather than for it. The image of 
the completed circumference of the. circle imposed on us by the pre- 
ceding verses does not resolve the dichotomies of ‘there and here’, 
of presence and absence, of distance and nearness, as it is intended 
it should. Number is not there slain in love as it is in The Phoenix 
and the Turtle, or as number in a similar connection is obliterated in 
the Four Quartets. The ‘metaphysical’ meanings of the last line will 
not develop in such proximity to the image of the compasses as they 
find themselves. To discover how best their full development can be 
promoted we need the Quartets to instruct us —all those careful 
adjustments and re-adjustments which East Coker makes before 
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In my beginning is my end 
can become: 
In my end is my beginning. 


The metaphysical conceit is sometimes too definite. It is sometimes 
a jig-saw that will only fit together in one way, and the multiplicity 
of its parts does not disguise the restrictedness of its meaning. There 
is often local and elaborate richness with a corresponding loss of 
general availability and adaptability. Similarly, the imagism of 
H. D. can be self-defeating. As Coleridge reminds us, there is a 
‘dictatorship of the eye’ which serves to regiment everything else 
out of existence. Mr Eliot is well aware of this. He is, of course, a 
master of the concrete image — the hands dicing in the doorway, the 
smells of steak in passage-ways, the ragged claws on the sea-bed, 
the fog that rubs its back against the window-pane. He can use such 
imagery to suggest a scene or, in series, to define the complexities 
of a mood — finding objective correlatives to feelings or thoughts. 
But his developed style goes further. It uses the image differently. 
It gives the image an extension of meaning. Rather, it operates with 
the very tension native to language itself: the tension between words 
and the meaning of words. It is the kind of thing, I think, which 
Coleridge had in mind when commenting on a passage of Milton: 


I can understand and allow for an effort of the mind, when it 
would describe what it cannot satisfy itself with the description 
of, to reconcile opposites and qualify contradictions, leaving a 
middle state of the mind more strictly appropriate to the 
imagination than any other, when it is, as it were, hovering 
between images . . . The grandest efforts of poetry are where 
the imagination is called forth, not to produce a distinct form 
but a strong working of the mind. 


As opposed to the poetry of imagery-for-its-own-sake, in which 
meaning is clotted in garlic and sapphire of the mud, Mr Eliot’s 
poetry is abstract. It is non-sensuous. It does not stay still. Even the 
separate meanings we can descry and steady our minds on are meant 
to convey the movement of a larger meaning which flows through 
them. Words move, 


And the detail of the pattern is movement. 


The latest poetry of the Quartets is poetry of a Coleridgean ‘middle 
state of the mind’, as the Donne passage is not, and as even the 
poetry of the Waste Land does not succeed in becoming. The rose- 
garden at the end of Little Gidding is the same as that presented at 
the beginning of Burnt Norton, but it works to a different meaning, 
it points in an opposite direction. Mr Eliot himself underlines for 
us the new element in his attitude to language: 
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So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years, 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of entre deux guerres, ° 
Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. 


To call Mr Eliot’s latest poetry abstract — in this sense of using 
the image to transcend the visual or the sensuous in the image, 
using the word to point to the meaning which transcends the music 
or the texture or the semantic history or the associations of the 
word — is to use ‘abstract’ in a very restricted sense. Again, the 
remark is commonplace. The commonplace is nevertheless worth 
repeating. The logical positivists are still with us, and the hang-over 
from the period between the wars in which it was considered a feasible 
hypothesis to maintain that meaning in poetry is emotive only, that 
poetry as dry perception does not and cannot exist. 

Poetry as dry perception does exist. If we take the passage just 
quoted, for example — it is prosaic statement devoid of all ‘ poetry’. 
We shall try to show what part prosaic (or gnomic) statements of 
this sort have to play in the larger context of the Quartets. Mean- 
time, to finish with the ‘abstractness’ of the poetry in question. 
The statement quoted provides a new way of looking at the issues 
involved. Words are better adapted to handle products than to 
describe processes. But living is a process. So is experience. So, 
too, are poems. Meaning also involves process: it is found in the 
process of living and expressed through the process of writing 
poems. Unless, it is suggested, the poet is interested in the meanings 
he wants to express, unless he is immersed in the processes of meaning 
still taking place in his own experience, unless he is still moving, his 
words will be static and dead. Words in themselves are by-products. 
The whole verbal system shuffled and jigged by those nightmare 
monkeys with their typewriters could produce every verbal effect 
but the effects of wisdom: the wisdom of their readers receiving the 
words. Apart from this wisdom (the wisdom of the writer giving, 
and the wisdom of the reader receiving) the words are dead. Growth 
requires the availability of the past in the present for the future. 
And words must grow with our growth, inside us. To re-furbish the | 
dead memory of garlic and sapphire (the ‘associations’ in memory) 
is bad wisdom and makes for bad poetry. 

All the time the imagery we have ourselves been relying on to 
suggest alternatives to the ‘concrete’ has been an imagery of move- 
ment and tension — kinetic imagery. Mr Eliot himself resorts to 
the same imagery to make some of his most precise formulations— 
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precise and unsettling. It is, of course, the imagery of the will. Mr 
Eliot uses the imagery of the will in order to address himself to the 
will, for it is with the reader’s will (the ‘strong activity of the mind’) 
rather than with the feelings, the intellect, or the observations of the 
reader that he is primarily concerned: 


... If you come this way, 
Taking any route, starting from anywhere, 
At any time or season, 
It would always be the same: you would have to put off 
Sense and notion. You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 
Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Where prayer has been valid. And prayer is more 
Than an order of words... 
And what the dead had no speech for when living 
They can tell you, being dead. 


Nothing could be more general than the first four lines here. There 
isa complete defecation of the particular. Yet nothing could weigh 
more heavily and particularly on the single appropriate act proposed, 
the further reaching in prayer. All avenues away from the inex- 
pressible centre are blocked. Turn in any one of them and, after 
travail and travel, the same point will be reached in the end. 

The abstract quality of Mr Eliot’s latest poetry, then, consists in 
a transcendence of the sensuous in words, and in a use of the imagery 
of the will — the kinetic imagery of movement and tension. It tries 
to lend itself to the process rather than to utilize the products. It 
assumes at the outset that words are limited: they move, slip, slide 
and perish — and they do this because they are floating on the stream 
of meaning. To seize the word is to lift it out of the current whose 
course it indicates. The only thing to do is to utilize the apparent 
limitations of words. Mr Eliot’s poetry, therefore, takes this move- 
ment for granted and then uses it as the very basis of the technique 
of expression. It knows that words support each other and require 
each other for the maintaining and defining of their movement. It 
knows too that to repeat a word is the safest way of drawing atten- 
tion to the very transit of meaning inside a word. The repetitions 
exhaust the circuits words in their movement can describe. The 
detail of the pattern is movement. And yet the whole pattern itself 
does not stay still. It is itself a further reaching, a kind of prayer. 
Movement is mounted upon movement. 

The word ‘poetry’, then, in the key phrase ‘The poetry does not 
matter’, has to be taken in a limited sense. It means poetry written 
in a certain manner, assuming certain narrow things about what 
words can do and what poets should do. The phrase occurs in East 
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Coker immediately after the brilliant passage in which there is at 
once parody and pastiche of both Marvell and early-Eliotese. The 
seventeenth-century poet found it too easy to pastoralize catastrophe 
in his garden: 


And hollyhocks that aim too high 
Red into grey and tumble down. 


The twentieth-century poet found it equally easy to dramatize 
catastrophe and find both safety and a secure retreat in the satirical 
or the tragic gesture: 


Thunder rolled by the rolling stars 
Simulates triumphal cars... 

Comets weep and Leonids fly 

Hunt the heavens and the plains 
Whirled in a vortex that shall bring — 


What? — Either: 
Sweeney to Mrs Porter in the Spring 


The world to that destructive fire 
Which burns before the ice-cap reigns. 


It is impossible, one could say, to be serious in seventeenth-century 
octosyllables. It is possible to be ‘poetic’ and to attitudinize. It is 
possible to be the man of epic affairs in the garden or the man of 
erudition in the passage-way. It is not possible to be poetic, or to 
make poetry a means to living rather than to an attitude to life. 
Or, as Mr Eliot says: 


That was a way of putting it — not very satisfactory: 

A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter. 


And so, immediately after the parody of Marvell and his own too- 
early-aged-eagle manner, he turns to consider what it is really to 
grow old in years, and how it is one manages also (if such is possible) 
to grow wise. The poet’s attitude to himself (a kind of irony 
which includes himself) in the act of writing is a potent factor in 
maintaining the ‘movement’ in his words. Like irony, it is a per- 
vasive thing. It takes us one remove further from words as such. It 
increases the ‘abstractness’ of the poetry. 

It is obvious, of course, that the objection sustained to Marvell is 
an objection to something more than the manner. The octosyllables 
will not admit a certain type of matter. Mr Eliot’s interest, so to 
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speak, has shifted from one style to another only because his interest 
in his matter has required the shift. And the kind of meaning Mr 
Eliot is interested in mediating through his poetry is another element 
.in the increased abstractness of his latest poetry. 

Clear definition of this territory of meaning is difficult — however 
clearly we can recognize the kind of thing it is. 1 think it was some- 
thing like Mr Eliot’s elected territory that Coleridge had in mind 
when he wrote: 


I have often thought that religion (speaking of it only as it 
accords with poetry, without reference to its more serious im- 
pressions) is the poetry of mankind, both having for their objects: 

1. To generalize our notions; to prevent men from confining 
their attention solely, or chiefly, to their own narrow sphere of 
action, and to their own individual circumstances. By placing 
them in certain awful relations it merges the individual man in 
the whole species, and makes it impossible for any one man to 
think of his future lot, or indeed of his present condition, without 
at the same time comprising in his view his fellow creatures. 

2. That both poetry and religion throw the object of deepest 
interest to a distance from us, and thereby not only aid our 
imagination, but in a most important manner subserve the 
interest of our virtues; for that man is indeed a slave who is a 
slave to his own senses, and whose mind and imagination cannot 
carry him beyond the distance which his hand can touch, or 
even his eye can reach. 

3. The grandest point of resemblance between them is that 
both have for their object (I hardly know whether the English 
language supplies an appropriate word) the perfecting, and the 
pointing out to us the indefinite improvement of our nature, 
and fixing our attention upon that. 


Coleridge’s first point seems immediately appropriate to an under- 
standing of Mr Eliot’s latest work. The assumption is that the sphere 
of the good life and the sphere of good art overlap. The saint ex- 
presses in the medium of Being what the poet expresses through 
words. The faber can also be vates. Furthermore, the Quartets do 
have as their purpose to ‘generalize our notions’. The poet does not 
confine himself to ‘a narrow sphere of action’. The individual man — 
without losing his individuality — is ‘merged in the whole species’. 
Similarly, in the same act he thinks of his future lot and his present 
condition — both his own and his fellows’. Coleridge’s second point, 
touching the way in which good poetry drives on beyond the sensuous, 
sensuous though the means must be whereby poetic expression is 
achieved, we have already dealt with in connection with the stylistic 
peculiarities of the Quartets. His third point goes to the heart of the 
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matter. It claims that both poetry and religion address themselves 
to the will: both point us to ‘the indefinite improvement of our 
nature’; neither should attitudinize, but both should activate and 
energize — producing a strong working of the mind towards the 
right objects, inducing the feeling (as with Mr Eliot’s Orestes) that 
we must move on, giving us the power to move, and supplying us 
with a kind of chart for the journey. 

There can be little doubt that the changes in Mr Eliot’s poetry 
have been directly connected with an ‘indefinite improvement’ of 
his nature. His turning has taken him from the period of /e poéte 
contumace through the period when a side glance was possible to 
‘some infinitely gentle, infinitely suffering thing’, through the later 
period still when he turned towards that which was outraged both 
by the poet’s indignation and by what aroused it; through the time 
when, having turned away from pride of scorn, he submitted himself 
to walk with the figure in the garden of Ash Wednesday, not hoping 
to turn again; through the mood of Simeon, and the avoidance of 
any concern with ‘the mystery of iniquity’ — that spiritual con- 
valescence which found in its own limitations the elements of a 
restorative discipline; through the period of The Rock, when the 
note of preaching and condescension indicated both a new confidence 
and yet a continuing imperfection of charity — until finally the full 
masculine vigour of Dry Salvages is reached, the direct facing of the 
agonizing mystery, and with this new energy a new charity and 
freedom, reflected in the new attitude to the reader (there is no longer 
any preaching as in The Rock) and in the new forthright experi- 
mentation with rhythms and verse-forms: an emancipation in manner 
which would be inconceivable apart from a mastery of matter — and 
that matter the very stuff of ‘an indefinite improvement of one’s nature’. 

Whether or not we accept Coleridge’s formulae as applying to 
poetry generally, there can be little doubt, I think, that it applies 
fairly accurately to the poetry of Mr Eliot’s last period. The matter 
of that poetry just is man’s ‘glassy essence’. Mr Eliot handles those 
things which have to do with the moral life. The sphere itself leads 
to a rarification of language. It is the sphere of process above all. 
And language which can best handle products is likeliest here to let 
one down. It is the sphere of movement, too: imagery of tension and 
of getting somewhere, of setting out on a journey and yet remaining 
for ever in the same place — this imagery from the physical world 
of clocks and mileometers is the imagery most appropriate to the 
task of expression: yet it is an imagery of paradox, contradiction, 
half-statement, suggestion; it must proceed by hints. It must above 
all rely on the native tension in words, their inherent reaching that 
never reaches — that which we have in mind when we say that words 
point. It is the realm not of knowledge but of wisdom. 
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This brings us to a further point that can be made about the 
poetry of the Quartets. Mr Eliot’s latest poetry stands in a wider 
tradition than was at first apparent. This is the tradition not only 
of Marvell, but of Milton too; the tradition of Donne and the 
tradition of Jonson; the tradition of The Pearl and the tradition of 
the Prelude. It is the typically English tradition of gnomic writing 
generally, in which there has always been an emphasis on the 
wisdom in the poetry as well as on the poetry with which the wisdom 
has clothed itself. 

Mr Eliot’s latest writing differs from his earlier in the sheer pro- 
portion of gnomic writing it includes. It is still a poetry of profound 
hints, but there is now no coy withdrawal from statement. And the 
statements could be translated into Kamchatkan or Chinese and still 
retain their profoundly moving wisdom: 


Let me disclose the gifts reserved for age 
To set a crown upon your lifetime’s effort. 
First the cold friction of expiring sense 
Without enchantment, offering no promise 
But bitter tastelessness of shadow fruit 
As body and soul begin to fall asunder. 
Second, the conscious impotence of rage 
At human folly, and the laceration 
Of laughter at what ceases to amuse. 
And last, the rending pain of re-enactment 
Of all that you have done, and been; the shame 
Of motives late revealed, and the awareness 
Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for exercise of virtue. 
The fools’ approval stings, and honour stains. 


Such wisdom is good in any language. It is the result of spiritual 
growth. It is a gift of grace rather than a product of time. (Instead 
of twenty year’s experience it is always a possibility that we have 
merely had one year’s twenty times over.) In Mr Eliot’s case it is 
the result of a strenuous and consistent pursuit maintained steadily 
over the whole of his writing life. He has come to devote his poetry 
to the expression of a wisdom he has won — and yet not quite that: 
to the expression, rather, of a road whereby wisdom might be 
reached. His poetical techniques have always been made to respond 
to the requirements of what he has had to say. The education — the 
growth in wisdom — has had immediate results on the manner of the 
saying, particularly, I think, in the tonal relationship established 
between himself and the reader. 

The medium whereby spirits communicate, according to Coleridge, 
is the freedom they have in common. Mr Eliot assumes this freedom 
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as the basis of his communications. The reader is taken to be ona 
full equality with the writer, as he is in only the very greatest poems — 
in some of Blake, and more largely in Shakespeare. Mr Eliot under- 
stands this relationship. The reader must be fully and freely himself 
so that the writer too can have the same freedom to be fully himself 
also, as Mr Eliot is in the Quartets more than in any of his other 
poetry. It is this tonal relationship which separates the poetry which 
has an overt design on us from the poetry which has not; which 
divides ‘propaganda’ in literature from ‘truth’; which serves as a 
threshold to keep apart the poetry interested in selling us an attitude 
to life from that greater poetry which illumines rather the field of 
choice, activates in us the power of choice, and, as far as it can, 
ensures that the choices we make shall be the right ones. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CURRENT 
STATE OF AMERICAN LAW 


WALTER P. ARMSTRONG 


WHEN on March 4th, 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt stood on the east 
front of the Capitol and first took the oath of office as President of 
the United States, a new era began in American constitutional law, 
as in many other phases of American life. It is an understatement to 
say that in the United States law has since that time undergone more 
changes than had taken place in the preceding half century. Any 
description of the status of American public law as it existed before 
that date is now chiefly relevant as pointing up its development since 
then. 

To appreciate the full force of this one must keep in mind the two 
broad fields of American law — Federal and State. The Federal 
government possesses only such powers as the Constitution expressly 
or by necessary implication delegates to it. All other powers are 
retained by the States or the people. Thus the American is the 
antithesis of the Canadian Constitution, under which the Dominion 
possesses all powers not prohibited and the Provinces only those 
granted. The Constitution of the United States ‘and the laws .. 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made... 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme law 
of the land,’ but Federal laws in order to be effective have to be 
based upon a constitutional grant. 

Other than the powers which by express or necessarily implied 
delegation to the Federal government are withdrawn from the 
States, there are in the original Constitution few prohibitions upon 
the exercise of State powers. Any interference in foreign affairs by a 
State is expressly prohibited. In the domestic field the States are 
denied the power to ‘emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of at- 
tainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligations of 
contracts, or grant any title of nobility’. Otherwise a State legisla- 
ture (unless there is some restraining provision in the State Constitu- 
tion) possesses powers as plenary as those of the British Parliament. 

Later came ‘the Civil War Amendments’ (XIII, XIV and XV), 
designed to extirpate every branch and root of slavery, which 
eventually proved to be drastically limitative of State power. The 
language of the Thirteenth and the Fifteenth is specific. The one 
abolished slavery and involuntary servitude; the other enfranchised 
the freed men. The Fourteenth, however, is phrased in what the 
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Supreme Court has characterized as ‘neutral language’: ‘Nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law.’ Just what this language will be held by 
its final expounder, the Supreme Court, to mean does not yet appear. 
The Court has already construed the amendment in two basic res- 
pects. It has held that ‘person’ includes corporations and thus 
guarantees their rights against the States. It has rejected the conten- 
tion that “due process’ guarantees only the right to an ordinary 
hearing in accordance with well understood procedural requirements, 

At the inception of ‘the New Deal’ it seemed as if the boundaries 
of the Federal and State zones were marked with a fair degree of 
accuracy. However, there was in one field still some debate. The 
Federal Constitution, in granting to the central government power 
over interstate commerce, neither defined the term nor expressly 
prohibited State action when Congress was silent. The Supreme 
Court, however, seemed to have interpreted the clause. It had held 
that commerce was limited to transportation and that Federal 
legislation could touch neither agricultural nor manufacturing 
production. Moreover, it had decided that the Constitution ex 
proprio vigore largely pre-empted this and other fields conveyed to the 
Federal government and was in itself a ‘no trespass sign’ to the States 
which required no Congressional validation. Finally the Court had 
based itself upon absolutes, denying to the States any right to enter 
the Federal field regardless of the harmlessness of the entry. With a 
little less liberality the States were in a similar way protected against 
the Federal government. It was in the realm of regulation and tax- 
ation that the force of these holdings had their fullest effect. Some 
claimed that frequently they created a twilight zone in which certain 
industries dwelt in order to immunize themselves from proper 
regulation or adequate taxation. 

There were other reasons why it was felt that these decisions 
failed to take account of realities: many of the States were in their 
legislatures feeble or inactive as compared with the powerful and 
aggressive Federal government; mass communication and trans- 
portation had standardized the people of the nation. Emergencies — 
in domestic as well as in foreign affairs — had become national in 
scope. A federation of States had developed in the minds and hearts 
of the people into a nation — a Gulliver not to be bound by Lilli- 
putian thongs. This feeling was accentuated by the fact that the 
powers both of the National and of the State governments, within 
their respective spheres, were held to be circumscribed by certain 
constitutional prohibitions. While the Federal government (in 
the original Constitution) and the States (by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment) were required always to observe ‘due process of law’, the 
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‘Founding Fathers’ had not defined this clause, and no one could 
with any certitude know just what it was intended to mean. Not- 
withstanding the contrary holding of the Supreme Court it was still 
vehemently and vociferously insisted that here was only a guarantee 
of ‘procedural due process’ — a fair hearing according to the course 
of the common law. So far, however, the Court has adhered to the 
view that it means ‘substantive due process’ and is a guarantee 
against transgression upon inalienable rights. Just what these in- 
alienable rights are no one yet knows. However, the power to define 
them and the constitutional declaration that no State may impair the 
obligation of a contract have been powerful weapons in the hands 
of the Court. It is with these weapons that State and Federal 
legislation regulating wages, conditions and hours of labour has 
been stricken down. Here natural law came into its own. Almost 
necessarily the predilections of the judges furnished the test as 
to whether a right had been so long sanctioned by natural law as to 
become intactus. If it had, it was made permanent by the ‘due pro- 
cess’ clauses. 

This view was not accepted without protest. Reformers, shocked 
by the inequalities which had resulted from the industrial revolution, 
found in it an impregnable citadel of /aisser faire, unassailable by 
legislative assault, and shrilled with horror. On the Court itself, 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, later joined by Justice Brandeis, 
growled that the Constitution did not enact Herbert Spencer’s social 
statics. ‘Holmes and Brandeis, JJ, dissent’ became a familiar post- 
script to many opinions. But the Court pursued the uneven tenor of 
its way. 

The Procrustean bed upon which Congress was forced to lie was 
perfected by the use of a new device. Montesquieu had mistakenly 
described the. British constitution as clearly dividing the functions of 
government among the executive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments. The framers of the American Constitution uncritically 
accepted this division and in the written instrument which they 
formulated made the government one of ‘checks and balances’ — 
at least inferentially indicating that each of these departments was 
supreme in its field. The Supreme Court applied this principle by 
holding that Congress could not delegate its legislative power to the 
executive department. It seemed that the United States was destined 
to remain a union of States with the central government limited by 
the extent of the delegations to it and circumscribed by enforceable 
caveats. 

The effect of this view soon became evident. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt assumed office at the depth of a national depression. Unques- 
tionably he had from the people a mandate to lead Congress to 
enact remedial Federal legislation. Attempts were made to deal 
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nationally with the depression in various fields — industry, labour 
and agriculture. One after another of these measures was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court as being beyond the scope of Federal power — 
or as providing an improper method for the exercise of that power, Ff 
The repercussions were quick and violent. The people demanded that 
the Federal government furnish the expected relief. They did not 
seem concerned with nice questions of constitutional law. 

President Roosevelt immediately reacted to the stimulus of public 
opinion. Shrewdly advised, he discovered the Achilles heel of the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court was the ultimate authority as to 
the powers of the President and Congress, but the President and 
Congress could dictate the controlling membership of the Court. 
The Constitution neither fixed nor limited the number of justices 
who should constitute. the Court; a single legislative act could 
enlarge the membership to any extent. The President presented to 
Congress a bill which would have enabled him to appoint an addi- 
tional member of the Court for each justice who had reached the 
age of seventy. If this bill had become a law, five new members 
would have been added to the Court, giving to the liberal wing a 
working majority. Thus the threat to the Court was not dissimilar 
to that Prime Minister Asquith held over the House of Lords when 
it rejected the Irish Home Rule Bill. 

The reason given for this proposed legislation was disingenuous: 
that the Court was in arrears of work and needed. younger members 
in order to facilitate its work. However, the members of the Court 
who had gone along with the New Deal legislation quickly exploded 
this insistence by demonstrating that the Court was fully abreast of its 
work. And further, the public reception of the proposed legislation, 
which came to be known as ‘the Court-packing plan’, was hostile. 
Of all American institutions the Supreme Court was then most nearly 
sacrosanct. Lawyers, under the leadership of the American Bar 
Association, were almost completely united in their opposition. 
There was little difference of opinion among publicists, editors and 
influential citizens. Congress quickly shelved the proposal. 

While President Roosevelt lost this battle, eventually he won the 
war. Deaths and resignations removed eight of the nine justices from 
the Court and the President appointed their successors from the 
ranks of convinced New Dealers, most of whom had been in govern- 
ment service and all of whom had assisted in forwarding his policies. 
The anticipated result soon followed. Stare decisis was fre- 
quently dishonoured by its breach and rarely honoured by any 
observance. Interstate commerce was extended to all kinds of pro- 
duction when to any extent the product might eventually cross state 
lines. The right of Congress to delegate its legislative powers to the 
executive or to administrative tribunals was sanctioned almost 
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without limitation. The requirement of ‘due process’ — while not 
' held to be merely procedural — was so far pared down as to become 
» an easily surmountable obstacle. Thus the Federal power became — 
' because industry habitually ignored State lines — almost illimitable, 
and its exercise practically unfettered. Manufacturing, agriculture, 
wages, hours and conditions of labour presented problems to be 
' solved in Washington. It was a revolution, albeit a peaceful one. 
_ The result was a plethora of Federal regulatory legislation. Legisla- 
tive and judicial power was conferred upon an infinitude of 
_ administrative tribunals designated by alphabetical symbols — a 
wonderland of bureaucracy. 

This peaceful revolution has profoundly affected American juris- 
prudence. Legislation has invaded many hitherto reserved areas. 
The interpretation of this legislation has largely been left to adminis- 
trative tribunals whose decisions have usually been given controlling 
power. There is little opportunity for any judicial review of finding of 
facts by these tribunals, which are in effect organs of government 
expressly charged with policy-making duties. The forms for such 
limited reveiw as is available must be found in the Federal and not 
in the State courts. The era is one of legislative as opposed to judicial 
supremacy. The common law is in eclipse. 

There is one strange feature of the eclipse, resulting from a self- 
denying ordinance which the Supreme Court has imposed upon itself. 
The Federal courts have jurisdiction of suits between citizens of 
different States when the amount involved exceeds three thousand 
dollars, though no question of Federal law is involved. In such cases 
the Federal courts have always been bound by applicable State statutes 
and their interpretation by the State courts. However, when the 
question was to be resolved purely on the common law, the Federal 
judges held themselves free to find the law for themselves. Thus in 
not a few instances the Federal courts sitting within a State enforced a 
common law which differed from that administered by the State 
courts. The Supreme Court was the oracle of this law, and it was 
embodied in a long series of opinions. 

The Supreme Court has now done an about-face on this subject 
and has held that in all common law cases the Federal courts are 
bound by the decisions and opinions of the State courts. So great is 
the present deference to State courts that the Supreme Court is 
inclined to direct the Federal courts to delay dealing with a common 
law question until the State courts have acted, if they have not already 
done so. Moreover, recently, when it has been required incidentally 
to deal with the common law, the Supreme Court has shown a ten- 
dency to accept the view of the Federal trial judge sitting within a 
State, on the theory that he is probably more familiar with the State 
law than any of the justices. The result is that the Supreme Court 
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has definitely ceased to be a common law court. Indeed, it is likely 
that only in the rarest instance will any common law case reach the 
Court in the future. The nisi prius Federal courts — in the exercise 
of their diversity of citizenship jurisdiction — continue to try many 
common law cases, more than ever before in their history. However, 
appeals from these District Courts go to the Federal Courts of 
Appeals and reach the Supreme Court only when that Court grants 
a writ of certiorari to review the decision of the intermediate appellate 
court. It is unlikely that hereafter the writ will be granted in any 
common law case. The exercise of this right of review by the Supreme 
Court would not enable it to make any authoritative declaration of 
the law — only to decide the particular case before it. Its pronounce- 
ment can be merely either a declaration of what a State court has 
held or a prediction of what it will hold. In either event there is 
the possibility of future embarrassment should the State court in a 
later case decide that the Supreme Court had erred in its conception 
of the State law. The only cases in the continental United States in 
which the Surpeme Court is now a common law source are those 
arising in the restricted area of the District of Columbia and in cer- 
tain national reservations, over which the Federal government has 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

As a result of the current trend of Supreme Court decisions not 
only has State power under the common law been enlarged but in 
some respects there has been an access to State legislative power. 
Although the broadened scope of Federal power has enabled Con- 
gress by action to pre-empt many zones hitherto thought reserved to 
the States, the present tendency is to allow State legislation in many 
areas — old and new — which Congress has not pre-empted, and to 
abandon the concept that the Constitution by its own force with- 
draws these areas from State action. Moreover, the Supreme Court 
has freed itself from the bondage of absolutes by its adoption of the 
pragmatic or functional approach. No longer is State legislation 
stricken down because it incidentally impinges on the Federal field. 
A broken twig or a footprint on the grass is no longer conclusive 
evidence of a tortious trespass. State legislation may touch interstate 
commerce or Federal instrumentalities so long as there is not raised 
any handicapping impediment; the question is one of degree. De 
minimis non curat lex. Generally there is a strong presumption in 
favour of the validity of both Federal and State legislation. 

There is one exception to this presumption. Legislation, or other 
State or Federal action, which restricts the rights guaranteed by the 
so-called Federal Bill of Rights seems now to be considered by the 
Supreme Court as prima facie invalid; here the doctrine of absolutes 
still prevails. 

How this came about is a little-understood phase of American 
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constitutional history. The original Constitution contained no Bill 
of Rights. When one was proposed, Alexander Hamilton success- 
fully argued against its inclusion, insisting that as the Federal 
government was merely one of delegated powers it was given no 
power to restrict the fundamental rights which would have been 
guaranteed by a Bill of Rights. Only temporarily, however, did this 
view prevail. Thomas Jefferson continued to lead the fight for a 
Bill of Rights. So strong did the sentiment become for its inclusion 
that ratification of the Federal Constitution by the States was secured 
only as a result of an understanding that a Bill of Rights would 
immediately be added. Pursuant to this agreement James Madison, 
in the First Congress, proposed ten amendments which were speedily 
adopted and in effect became a part of the original Constitution. Of 
these amendments the first is the most significant. It prohibits Con- 
gress from making any law trespassing upon freedom of religion, of 
speech or of the press. However, these amendments, being by their 
terms operative against the Federal government only and not against 
the States, at first had little practical effect since they cover subjects 
with which Congress made no attempt to deal. In this zone, however, 
the State legislatures were active, and it was obvious that the Bill of 
Rights would be far more effective if extended to prohibit State 
action. Eventually this did happen. The Fourteenth Amendment 
was directed against State action, as has been pointed out, expressly 
denying to the States power to ‘deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law’. “Due process of law’, so 
the Supreme Court has now held, is equivalent to a guarantee of such 
‘fundamental rights’ as are mentioned in the first ten amendments. 
The boundaries of this guarantee have not yet been marked. All 
members of the Court agree that they extend to such rights as are 
‘fundamental’ and are sanctioned by the amendments, and that the 
rights guaranteed by the First Amendment are included. One group 
—adherents perhaps to natural law — believe that the guarantee 
extends to all fundamental and inalienable rights, whether or not 
they are mentioned in any of the first ten amendments. A third 
segment would extend the guarantee to all rights guaranteed by the 
amendments — e.g. indictment by a grant jury, trial by a petit jury, 
immunity from self-incrimination, etc. — and there stop. 

The present Court has not only gone far in asserting its power to 
invalidate State legislation contrary to the Bill of Rights but it has 
freely exercised this power. This restriction, however, has not appre- 
ciably curtailed the output of either Federal or State legislation in 
other fields, where it has reached unprecedented proportions. Be- 
tween Federal and State enactments fewer and fewer lacunae are 
being left to be supplied by the common law. The interstices of 
legislation are now largely filled in by administrative tribunals. The 
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old rule was that statutes in derogation of the common law were 
to be strictly construed. So rigidly was this rule applied that fre- 
quently legislative action was rendered nugatory. Today this rule has 
in practical effect been reversed. Preambles to legislation announce 
its purpose and policy and authorize administrative tribunals by 
legislative action to make this policy effective. Liberality of con- 
struction is enjoined. Judicial review of findings of fact has for 
practical purposes been eliminated. Enouncements of law are being 
more and more accepted on the theory that administrative rulings 
are entitled to respect because of the assumed expertize of the 
administrators. Such rulings are rarely rendered by skilled lawyers, 
are infrequently permanently reported, and attain little value as 
precedents. 

These developments have not been without their influence on the 
common law. Today it meets its most formidable challenge since 
colonial times. Before the American Revolution, for a period, it was 
uncertain whether the common law or the natural law would provide 
the vade mecum for judges. The common law not only won a 
decisive victory but, until comparatively recently, the courts were 
almost exclusively garrisoned by its staunch supporters. Moreover, 
there was a unique opportunity for the expansion of the common law. 
The forty-eight States and the District of Columbia provided forty- 
nine experimental laboratories for the analysis of novel problems. 
Many competent and at least two notable judges — Lemuel Shaw of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts and Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo of the Court of Appeals of New York — devoted them- 
selves to their solution. The result was a lush growth of precedents. 
This might have developed into a trackless wilderness if the law 
publishers in their digests had not with remarkable accuracy charted 
a survey of it. 

The result was not entirely happy. There was an overabundance 
of precedents. In some instances new problems were posed for courts 
not qualified to deal with them. Imperfectly reasoned opinions were 
printed, reported and cited by those advocates who came to be known 
as ‘case lawyers’. Too often strong courts were cowed by weaker 
courts which — to use a frontierism — had beaten them to the draw. 
The extension of the common law was not always supported by 
faultless logic. The Court of Appeals of Virginia did obeisance to 
the Supreme Court of Nevada. While unreasoned acquiescence in 
precedents of doubtful value did not contribute to a logical develop- 
ment of the common law, it did exalt the courts at the expense of 
the legislatures. Indeed, this was probably the all-time zenith of the 
common law, which had not only the unqualified support of the 
courts but in many instances was protected against legislative inter- 
ference by being incorporated into constitutional provisions. The 
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American Law Institute—a blue ribbon society of lawyers, judges and 
teachers —for years devoted itself to a restatement of thecommon law. 

Not only has the importance of the common law — for reasons 
already given — been diminished by the Federal judiciary, but it has 
temporarily at least lessened in the State courts. The State legis- 
latures have trooped through the gates which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has opened, and some of the State courts have, not 
without some hesitation, followed the lead of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The American Law Institute — its task of restating 
the common law uncompleted —has turned to the drafting of 
statutes. Even in the sector of the common law defended by the 
nominal bar there were defections. The American law schools have 
been a triumph of American scholarship. Only during the last three 
decades have they deviated from inculcating the principles of the 
common law. Since then, however, there has been another approach. 
Study of the common law has been shared with and often subordi- 
nated to the study of public, statutory and administrative law. :The 
schoolmen have been not only teachers but protagonists of this new 
concept. In the law reviews they have learnedly (frequently with a 
weird nomenclature) advocated it, and on the Federal bench — to 
which many of them have been translated — they have decreed a 
devaluation of precedents. 

Even the active bar has not entirely escaped some metamorphosis. 
For generations it was the most virile force in American public life. 
Both de Tocqueville and Lord Bryce correctly declared that for 
several decades of our early history it constituted our nearest ap- 
proach to an influential American aristocracy. More than fifty years 
ago, however, Woodrow Wilson declared that theretofore our polity 
had been a lawyer’s polity but that the hegemony of the lawyer had 
ended. His statement was, if not then exact, at least partly prophetic. 
The influence of the practising members of the bar — the earls of 
the marches — has somewhat lessened. In the early days of the 
Republic only the lawyers and the clergy had any appreciable educa- 
tional equipment. The clergy assumed charge of spiritual and the 
bar of mundane affairs. Today, however, many consider themselves 
educated and are highly articulate who are unconcerned with theology 
and who are ignorant of or oblivious to the precepts of Blackstone. 
Within the nominal bar there has been a change in attitude. In the 
old days a lawyer was an advocate who fearlessly defended his 
client in court. His practice was vocational, his interest in public 
affairs avocational. Often his service in Congress was a brief inter- 
lude in his private practice. He never lost the point of view of the 
practising common law lawyer. Even Daniel Webster — one of the 
greatest statesmen of his time — was also one of the most active and 
successful practitioners of his generation. 
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Now this is changed. Many enter and complete their courses in 
law schools who never expect to seek audience in court. The training 
they have sought and received has fitted them for administrative and 
legislative positions rather than for expounding the common law, 
Not a few of them never face a judge or jury, and are content to 
accept and continue in government positions. While in the Con- 
gressional Directory of the present Congress many members — sixty- 
six out of ninety-six Senators, and two hundred and forty-six out of 
four hundred and thirty-five Representatives — list themselves as 
lawyers, this definition has a new meaning. Today politics is a full- 
time vocation for every member of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, regardless of whether he is a member of the bar. 

The constitutional changes that have taken place are no doubt 
permanent. The power and prestige of the Federal government com- 
pletely overshadow those of the States. Since 1789, when the Consti- 
tution went into effect, public sentiment has reversed itself. Then 
the first loyalty of the citizen was to the State, now it is to the Nation. 
The Federal government has been more successful than have those 
of the States in coping with the problems of modern industrial life. 
Moreover, it is always to the political interest of the party in control 
to extend Federal power. 

It is unlikely that public opinion, now accustomed to the use of 
Federal power, will ever countenance the rewelding of the shackles 
which the Supreme Court has stricken from it. Thi’ is especially true 
of the former requirement of a complete separation of the legislative 
and executive departments. One of the most remarkable American 
constitutional changes has been the development of presidential 
leadership in legislation. The original concept of the functions of the 
presidency was somewhat analogous to those of a constitutional 
king — charged only with executive duties but unlike such a king, 
empowered to perform them without the advice of any minister. 
Today the role of the President more nearly resembles that of an 
unadvised constitutional king in executive affairs, and that of a prime 
minister, without equal cabinet associates, in the legislative field. 
While the executive power of the President — irremovable save by 
death, resignation, or impeachment and conviction — is greater than 
that of king or prime minister, as legislative leader his power does 
not approach that of a prime minister. By his messages to Congress 
and through his supporting Senators and Representatives the Presi- 
dent can propose legislation and argue for its adoption. By public 
appeal, by his use of patronage and by the use or threatened use of 
his veto power he can exercise great and sometimes decisive influence 
upon Congress. Only indirectly, however, can he appeal to the 
country. Between elections — the times of which are fixed by rigid 
constitutional provision — he can attempt to bring public opinion to 
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bear upon the members of Congress only by the glamour of his 
office and his personal prestige. Even when the members of Congress 
face the electorate the President cannot obtain from the people a 
definite legislative mandate for his policies. Every two years a new 
House of Representatives is elected and one-third of the membership 
of the Senate. In these ‘off years’ the President can ask the people 
for a favourable Congress. Two strong presidential leaders — Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt — attempted to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Wilson’s appeal was for a Democratic 
Congress; Roosevelt attempted to purge certain members of his own 
party. Both efforts failed. 

Every four years a presidential election recurs along with that for 
Congressmen. Then a President who seeks to succeed himself but 
who has been forced to deal with a Congress controlled by the 
opposite party can appeal to the voters not only for his own election 
but for a Congress of his political complexion. Even when this appeal 
is successful — as it was when made by President Truman in the last 
election — it does not necessarily follow that the President and Con- 
gress will be harmonious. Neither Senators nor Representatives are 
dependent upon their national party for nomination or election. 
They are likely to be more influenced by sectional, State or parochial 
opinion than by national interests. The President can subordinate 
their personal views to his only by demonstrating that with their 
local electorates he has more influence than have they, or by the 
judicious use of patronage. 

All of this suggests that there is in the United States a discernible 
trend towards the modification of congressional government by the 
infusion of parliamentary methods, but that so far there has been no 
substantial alteration of our system. However, proposals are being 
made which, if adopted, will materially modify the structure of our 
government. One — requiring only congressional authorization — 
would give to the members of the cabinet the right to sit and speak 
but not to vote in either house of Congress. Another, possible only 
if the Constitution is amended, would give to the President or Con- 
gress the right to prorogue Congress, terminate the terms of Con- 
gressmen and of the President, and call a general election. 

If these constitutional trends continue and all the new proposals 
are adopted no one need be alarmed. Even then the United States 
will have far less a unitary government than Britain and we shall 
have no dominant Prime Minister and no omnipotent House of 
Commons. Moreover, the British system has not proved itself un- 
workable: its great changes have resulted from evolution, not from 
revolution. 

Our disquieting problems of law in fact are not dissimilar to those 
of Britain. We are concerned by the advocacy bv some of the Euro- 
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pean as opposed to the common law system of jurisprudence — an 
advocacy largely evidenced by the persistent depreciation of the value 
of precedents. The theorists — some of them on the bench — have 
so far made little headway. The bar — from which most of the judges 
except those on the Supreme Court of the United States have been 
taken — still value the common law. Here, at least, the active bar 
retains a controlling influence. The lawyers who comprise this 
practising bar are convinced that to no source are our institutions 
more indebted than to the common law. It has been the inspiration 
for our constitutions — Federal and State. It has been and still is 
the historical and pragmatic test of fair dealing between State and 
citizen and between man and man. It has in the checkered past 
furnished and will in the uncertain future continue to furnish a com- 
mon concept of justice, contributive to a fundamental understanding 
among the English-speaking peoples. 

The real threat to the supremacy of law — especially of the com- 
mon law — in the United States is found in the exaltation of executive 
power. This problem of ours is not unique; it is not unknown in 
Britain. With us administrative tribunals — exercising judicial power 
in disregard of precedents and submissive to executive influence — 
are no longer in the ascendancy. The bar has proved that even its 
lessened power is still greater than that exercised by the lawyers of 
any other country. Heartened by its victory over the Court-packing 
bill, the bar has persuaded Congress to extend the scope of judicial 
review of the decisions of administrative tribunals. Better organized 
than ever before, and acutely conscious of its remaining powers, it 
is no longer fighting a rear-guard action, but is resolutely advancing 
towards the objectives it formerly held. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY 


DESMOND WILLIAMS 


HISTORIANS, not less than other scholars, have often been asked what 
is the purpose of their science. The obvious answer is, of course, 
the discovery of the true story of mankind — to find as Ranke put 
it‘ wie es eigentlich gewesen’. It may well be remarked, however, that 
there is an infinite host of facts from which we select according to 
our standards and that it is not the whole truth we seek but only 
that part which appears relevant. The dangers implicit in this 
selection are naturally apparent, and we often find our history cut 
according to the measure of the historian. Prejudice and passion 
frequently take on very subtle forms. And there is the reverse danger 
that in the search for as many facts as possible one may lose sight 
of the wood for the trees. Acton complained once that history was 
descending into the kitchen in a hunt for irrelevant and unimportant 
facts, and the great German classicist, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
deplored the decline of historical judgment and imagination caused 
by forms of research in no way concerned with reality. History in 
spreading its scope often tends to become dull, and, as has aptly 
been said, the historian begins to know more and more about less 
and less. 

Many people today are in consequence turning away from ‘factual’ 
history towards more interesting and sensational forms of historio- 
graphy. Spengler commenced his immense opus before the outbreak 
of the first World War, and since 1918 historians have concentrated 
on more speculative, more universal — more thrilling one might say — 
aspects of history. Students in the schools and the universities are 
abandoning classical and medieval periods in favour of either con- 
temporary history or of the ailied studies of sociology and economics. 
The urge to ‘learn the lesson of life’ from history and the endeavour 
to acquire ‘value-judgments’ are natural to both empirical and 
philosophical minds which have lost contact with the traditional 
values of religion and society. The foundations on which the old 
humanist education was based are gone, and Professor Basil Willey 
makes the claim — with much regret — that History has now sup- 
planted the Classics in the function of maintaining and developing 
ahumanist culture. For a generation which has lost contact with the 
Classics and the Bible, the twin foundation stones of our culture, 
history alone perhaps is capable of transmitting the former values. 
This may appear an overstatement. The Bible however is no longer 
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read widely in Protestant countries, and the spread of secularism in 
Catholic lands has had a similarly paralysing effect on humanist 
traditions on the Continent. Both Cardinal Baudrillart and Pro- 
fessor Willey are at one in their insistence on the necessity of a broad 
and thorough historical training for modern youth. Some will 
rightly deplore the necessity of being ‘historically minded’, but, 
however unpleasant, it is a necessity. 

History first came to be regarded as being of major importance by 
the evolutionary thinkers of the nineteenth century. Hegel, Herder, 
Fichte and Savigny in Germany, Michelet and Gobineau in France, 
and Kirejevski, Achakov and Danilievski in Russia emphasized the 
unique significance of history in the lives of nations and states. The 
Historical school invaded every field, Law, Politics and Philosophy, 
and began to compete with the physical sciences for the place vacated 
by the old philosophy. Vast political and social movements were 
built up upon the conception of historical development. We were 
all becoming historians — whether we willed it or not. ‘Quo vadis’ 
was a question to which both politicians and philosophers with the 
aid of history were ready to make quick answers. Marxism naturally 
provided the most monstrous and colossal attempt to build a 
Weltanschanung based on history. But it did not stand alone. The 
development of Nationalism, the rise of national states — in particu- 
lar of the so-called ‘ahistoric peoples’ — was characterized by the 
intense emphasis laid on history. Pangermanism is the usual instance 
cited, but Panslavism which preceded and outlasted it was also a 
product of ‘the philosophy of history’ as it was called. It is not 
generally realized to what extent history in the service of a political 
idea contributed to the foundation of the independent Czechoslovak 
republic. The scholastic controversies over the Hussite Wars, the 
Hanka forgeries, the German emigrations and the dispute over the 
Battle of the White Mountain between Masaryk and the eminent 
historians Pekar and Siista were the background to the history of 
Bohemia and Moravia from 1896 to our own times. And whatever 
the study of history may have gained from this, it probably gained 
less than politics. 

In all these countries history has been intimately associated with 
political life and has enjoyed therefore an immense popularity. In 
many ways the same trend is making itself felt in the West. Demo- 
cracies either regard themselves as, or aim in fact to be ‘educated’, 
and the ‘historically-minded’ public is calling for the inclusion 
of contemporary history in University courses and popularized 
history is spread far afield in Penguins, Handbooks, Universal 
Histories and so forth. In University examinations the study of 
history used to end at 1815. It was then pushed forward to 1870, 
and we should now normally expect 1914 to be the limit. There are 
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however clamorous ‘progressive’ cries which would have us accept 
1939 or an even later date as desirable in such courses. 

There are two main and immediate dangers in the study of con- 
temporary history. There is at first a lack of sufficient documenta- 
tion. This indeed affects the earlier periods, but in a smaller degree. 
A more serious defect is the fact that the pressure of emotional 
prejudice is greater among historians (as well as others) in relation 
to what concerns the living than to what concerns the dead. This 
natural tendency is today magnified by the ideological conflicts 
which characterize struggles for world power. It used to be said that 
religious wars were the most cruel of all wars. But it is not necessary 
to construe ‘religious’ in a denominational sense, and since the 
spread of universal education, national conflicts have been dis- 
tinguished from those of former periods by ideological passion. The 
entry of the people and the masses into the political world has cer- 
tainly aggravated, if it did not cause, this new feature of international 
relations, and the savagery and self-righteousness of modern war has 
invaded the cloister of the historian no less than the platform and 
the press. Scholars indeed cannot claim, I fear, immunity from this 
virus, and in this connection the charge ‘la trahison des clercs’ is 
not wholly unjustified. The function of history in relation to con- 
temporary affairs is much confused and disputed. Nietzsche, with 
his usual somewhat extravagant keenness and honesty, declared that 
objective history can never clearly justify morally a war ordained by 
the state, as there is much always to be said for both parties. Ob- 
jective history, he wrote, paralyses action. With his customary ruth- 
lessness he advocated the abandonment of all history which was not 
subjective and partisan. A distinguished theologian, Vermeesch, 
denies the right to the historian to decide whether a war in which 
his own society is involved is or is not justified. He is obliged to 
accept the lawful commands of his sovereign unless relieved there- 
from by ecclesiastical directions or dispensations. His duty to 
defend the security of his country is superior to his personal historical 
judgment on the issues involved. In recent times many prominent 
historians have consented to serve their country not on the field of 
battle but in the rooms of the Ministries of Information or in the 
departments of Political Intelligence. Historians in the past have of 
course frequently taken sides, and Macaulay, Taine, Aulard and 
Sybel were as loyal party men as one could wish to find. The 
greatest historians, like Ranke and Acton, have however always 
been above party, at least they never bound themselves always to 
accept the party line. But the acceptance of a government post in 
these days tends to bind one narrowly, and in England in particular 
the far-flung implication of the Official Secrets Act are such that one 
rarely realizes them until one is already held within the coils. 
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Historians are not civil servants; but if they once enter a government 
department they are bound by the same rigid departmental rules 
against publication of issues which may well concern their historical 
work — especially if they are engaged in contemporary history. In the 
first World War Bury, the eminent classical scholar, said that it was 
the duty of the historian to take sides, and to put himself at the 
service of his country as wholeheartedly as the soldier. But Bury, 
with his simple liberalism, found this principal quite easy to reconcile 
with his professional objectivity since he had discovered without 
difficulty or doubt which was the side of the angels in the years 
dating from 1870 to 1914. 

The nineteenth century defined its international relations in terms 
of a rather positivist empirical juridicism. The twentieth century 
lays more stress in these matters on alleged principles of morality. 
The League of Nations and its present-day successor, the justification 
of reparations by the war-guilt clause, Article 231 of the Versailles 
Treaty, and the Grand Tribunal of Nuremberg are moral innovations 
upon the somewhat sceptical if wiser practice of the ‘ancien regime’. 
Moral slogans — it is recognized — possess considerable force in 
international politics. History, Law and Morals are invited to con- 
tribute to the interests of the ‘people’. States are quick to justify 
themselves before the broad public, and White Papers, Blue Books, 
White Books, etc., pour forth from government offices. The publica- 
tion of these documents formerly was a state matter, carried out by 
the professional experts of the various Foreign Ministries and by 
civil servants generally. In our day, however, historians on occasion 
lend themselves as editors of ‘official’ history, subject often to the 
censorship of a departmental chief. The severity of the censorship 
varies widely of course in different countries, but the principle is one 
which formerly would have been rejected out of hand by all 
historians. 

The war of 1914 produced a veritable avalanche of historical 
studies of its origins, its causes and its course. The original official 
histories were quickly discarded. The defeated countries, Germany 
and Russia, speedily threw open the complete archives of their 
Foreign Ministries, inspired mainly by the wish to discredit the 
regimes which had been overthrown by revolution. The documents 
published in 1914 were seen clearly to have involved both suppressio 
veri and suggestio falsi; the authors of the French and Russian books 
were, indeed, charged with actual falsification. The German 
government in its publication of documents was actuated by the 
desire to escape the material implications of the war-guilt clause 
included in the Treaty of Versailles, and it compelled by force of 
example the British and the French foreign ministries to follow suit. 
In addition Austria, and the United States opened their archives, 
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and entrusted independent historians with the task of publication. 
The standard of professional objectivity varied, but on the whole a 
picture appeared very different from that painted by the official 
versions of 1914. Serbia, to whose rescue the West and Russia had 
ultimately been forced to go, suffered perhaps most from the histori- 
cal revision. The research of Miss Edith Durham, the memoirs of 
Professor Jovanovitch, the diaries of Bogdiewitch and the revela- 
tions of Russian policy have discredited the facile legend of a small 
unaggressive country overwhelmed by her brutal Austrian neighbour. 
The legends of Konopitsch and of the Crown Council held in Pots- 
dam on July Sth, 1914, sedulously fostered by Mr Wickham Steed 
and by Mr Morgenthau, American Ambassador to Turkey and later 
author of the famous plan called after his name, are now rejected 
as propaganda myths. The fame of Sir Edward Grey is somewhat 
tarnished by a more careful examination of his speech to the House 
on the fateful August 4th, by the analysis of secret military and naval 
talks with France and with Russia conducted behind the backs of 
Parliament and the Cabinet, and by the publication of the extra- 
ordinary Treaty of London with which Italy was bribed to enter the 
war. The statesmen most critical of him, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Loreburn and Lansdowne, attest his sincerity, but only to the detri- 
ment of his wisdom. Czarist responsibility has been proven by the 
indictments of the Bolshevik International Diplomacy in the Age of 
Imperialism, as well as by the diaries of Grand-Dukes and of soldiers 
like Dobrolsky. In France, Poincaré suffered much at the pen of 
George Louis, a former Sécretaire-Générale, and the Caillaux- 
Delcassé controversy has undergone considerable change. After 
twenty years of historiography on the origins of that war, the most 
outstanding writers, Professors Fay, Langer, Temperley, Gooch and 
Signor Albertini have arrived at the view put forward earlier by the 
shrewd Lloyd George that Europe had slipped into the abyss rather 
than had marched into aggression and war. Prejudice, passion, 
absence of magnanimity in the true sense of the word, and most of 
all, fear, were responsible for the failures and weaknesses of the 
diplomacy of 1914. These defects arose from deep and long-existing 
causes, and explain more satisfactorily the logic of events from 1890 
to 1914 than the actions of any single person. Those historians who 
sometimes adopt a partisan point of view, such as Seton-Watson, 
Stieve, Harry Elmer Barnes, Count Reventlow, Louis Renouvnir 
or even Bernadotte Schmitt tend to concentrate on single incidents 
and from them derive great consequences. These undoubtedly tell 
something but most certainly do not tell the whole story. The causes 
of the great tragedy cannot fully be explained unless we push further 
back to the origins of these fears, prejudices and passions. The 
famous memorandum of Sir Eyre Crowe is part of a long tale, and 
c 
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this masterly and deceptive document, which is still submitted to 
every recruit of the British Foreign Office, is an incident of the ever- 
extending ripple which touches issues far removed from _ the 
immediate occasion. Indeed, Sir Eyre Crowe himself cannot be 
explained without thrusting further back. The fact is that the 
ultimate significance of contemporary incidents can rarely be the 
subject of historical research. Time must pass before we can attain 
anything like a historical judgment. And the lessons we can learn from 
the historiography of the last war are that the immediate reactions 
of historians (in so far as we know of them) are almost always 
incorrect and incomplete, and that if we wish to pass a moral judg- 
ment, all that can be said is that no one cause or person bore sole 
responsibility; that with deeper research it is realized that the causes 
are widespread and complicated. History in fact, after long patient 
years, usually recounts to us the simple Christian truth of original 
sin and teaches us the simple Christian admonition ‘not to cast the 
first stone’. 

Now a second world war has come and gone. The historians are 
again at work. The public is more than ever history conscious. The 
demand for justice, the passion for revenge and the itch of vulgar 
curiosity have combined to produce a stupendous inquiry into the 
historical origins of the second World War. And historians, even 
more than on the earlier occasion, have indicated, in the service of 
the State, the historical moral. A flood of books has swept in from 
all sides. The exigencies of current politics have opened archives 
and the Nuremberg trials have supplied a mass of material which is 
grist to the mill of some kinds of historians and of film producers. 
Both the Russian and the United States governments have hastily 
produced versions of ‘documentary history’ calculated to support 
their immediate policies. It is interesting to note that in the happier 
times of Allied Unity both powers rejected the request of German 
defence counsel at Nuremberg to have the famous Soviet-German 
treaty concerning the partition of Poland produced in evidence. 
Historians are heard in the ‘Voice of America’ broadcasts and in 
the Peoples Commissariat of Public Enlightenment. The govern- 
ment of the United States has released documents directed against 
Franco’s Spain which have been edited under the direction of 
Bernadotte Schmitt. The Russians, of course, have produced docu- 
ments displaying the Fascist lusts of Turkey, Hungary, Spain, 
Britain, France and America. Italy, which in hours of victory never 
once revealed any of her archives, in defeat displays the crimes and 
follies of Fascism. 

Distinguished historians like Mr Rohan Butler, Professor Wood- 
ward, Mr Taylor and Professor Seton Watson, Professor Pokrovsky, 
Professor Tarlé and Professor Renouvin have not merely edited 
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documents but have also not hesitated, in pamphlets and books, to 
draw the moral. Professor Namier has written widely on the 
controversial issues leading to the great clash in 1939. But the 
danger is, of course, that if the piper is paid, the paymaster will call 
the tune. A recent controversy in the Times Literary Supplement 
illustrates the problem, and it can safely be said, with the precedent 
of 1914-18 historical valuation before us, that posterity will not 
record on this occasion exactly the same verdict as that already pro- 
nounced by these eminent scholars. The great hope is of course that 
the thieves will fall out and from the conflicting counter-accusations 
and allegations of ‘official history’, something approximating to the 
truth may be gleaned. 

An interesting example is afforded by the trial at Nuremberg. 
Judgment on the legal issues raised I naturally leave to the lawyer, 
and one can choose between Mr Lauterpacht and Lord Oaksey on 
the one hand and Professor H. A. L. Smith and Professor Jahrreis 
on the other. From the viewpoint of the historian however the dis- 
ruption of Allied Unity has served the cause of truth more, perhaps, 
than the United Front (dictated by the mixed considerations of 
justice, prestige and propaganda) which prevailed in the proceedings 
of the International Military Tribunal. The Court at that time 
refused to take note not merely of the Soviet-German pact but also 
of British and French diplomacy leading to the invasion of Norway 
in April 1940. It rejected also all evidence relating to General Wey- 
gand’s intention and plan to bomb Baku in the spring of 1940, and 
other evidence relating to Russian military and Allied Air practice 
in the conduct of war. The exigencies, however, of the changed 
external and internal policies of many countries have now thrown 
fuller light on these and many other fundamental problems. The 
publications of the State Department, of the Moscovite Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, the Lettres Justificatives of Professor 
H. Koht, the memoirs of Messieurs Bonnet, Weygand, Reynaud, 
Leger, Noel and of Frangois-Poncet, the diaries of Ciano and 
Hopkins and above all the autobiography of Churchill have flooded 
the stage with a light very different from that which played upon 
events seen in first flush of post-war feeling. In the Laval-Petain 
trials, the version adopted by the Haute Cours de Justice has already 
(on certain of the points raised) been overthrown by the revelations 
of Professor Louis Rougier and Professor William Langer. Many 
myths have already been exploded — among them that concerning 
the circumstances surrounding the Hoare-Laval agreement, the 
alleged Baldwin confession, the German ‘armament’ problem 
prior to 1939, and the alleged mobilization of the German army in 
May 1938 and March 1939. Much controversy still surrounds the 
figure of Neville Chamberlain and Sir Harold Wilson, the policy of 
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Dr Benes in 1938 as well as 1943, the circumstances of the Tucha- 
chevsky plot of 1937, the still mysterious incidents which disrupted 
Anglo-German talks in June-July 1939, the suicide of Pilsudski’s 
trusted admirer Colonel Slavik on the occasion of the abandonment 
of his master’s policy, and the precise intentions of Josef Stalin in 
1939. Answers to all these questions will have to be found before 
judgment can be passed on the major characters involved. In many 
cases the line will have to be traced to remoter beginnings; to judge 
either the political, military or moral implications of the Rhineland 
action in 1936 one has to go back to the days of Poincaré and Lloyd 
George, and in the case of the chief actor of them all, we may have 
to go back to 1919 or possibly to 1909. The background to other 
issues, such as Reichstag fire and the June plot of 1934 remain —as far 
as tangible evidence is concerned — shrouded in the deepest obscurity. 

In many respects, historians of defeated countries are always 
better placed than those of the victors, because in defeat recrimina- 
tory questions have to be answered and the archives and documents 
are more speedily released to historical supervision. One of the 
fundamental weaknesses in the whole conception of the Nuremberg 
trials was the refusal of the prosecuting governments to allow 
inspection of their archives. The very attempt to define ‘aggressive’ 
war is one which entails historical technique and evidence. Neither 
were present at that trial. The attempt to give a historical back- 
ground — remembering that the indictment stretched back to 1919 — 
ended in failure as it was bound to do. The memoirs of Mr Churchill 
and Professor Koht have already wholly discredited the judgment 
of the Court on Admiral Raeder for his participation in the planning 
of aggressive war against Norway. The chief point however is that 
it is inadvisable to attempt to pass any judgment on the basis of 
‘official’ history or on the basis of documents released by govern- 
ments and controlled by them for specific purposes. And for this 
reason it is surprising to see Professor Namier, regarded in Britain 
as a leading authority on the subject, allow himself to sally forth in 
such murky waters. . 

The fascinating work of Trevor Roper, The Last Days of Hitler, 
suffered from the defects of its circumstances. He had access to 
some of the papers, not to all of them, since they were not all avail- 
able. In the short time at his disposal, he was unable to check 
personally all the evidence submitted, and in some cases strayed from 
those strict evidential tests which the historian should demand. And 
no doubt there were many points which could be clarified only by 
those who are controlled by the Official Secrets Act, the far-reaching 
implications of which are not always apparent to the reader of the 
historian’s work. The work is undoubtedly a brilliant ‘Intelligence’ 
work, but an intelligence officer is not a historian. 
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An obvious defect of contemporary history based on documentary 
evidence is that the documents rarely tell the whole truth. It is not 
even certain that the document — even one of top-secret grade — 
tells the story as the writer really knows it. Bismarck once remarked 
that he was opposed to the publication of state papers since he would 
have to write two versions of the same incident — one to be released 
to the public at some later date and the other to be placed in the 
archives. Of the former kind are the final dispatches of Neville 
Henderson, Baron von Dirksen, Messieurs Coulondre and Francois- 
Poncet, and consequencely the truth of the matter does not lie on 
the surface. Today daily dispatches can well be written with an eye 
to future publication. Telephone calls supersede in many cases 
telegrams, and memos of them are not always made. Documents 
were never wholly reliable. Today they are less so than ever. 

In more senses than one, contemporary history has been re- 
sponsible for assisting the forces of darkness. It has reduced the 
power of real history to pierce deep to the marrow of things. When 
history becomes an instrument in a cause, it becomes a servant and 
loses its own self-mastery. The influence of moral passion — to be 
distinguished from moral judgment — is almost always misleading 
for the historian, even if it is not so for the statesman. Making all 
allowances, passion enters less into the study of remoter periods 
than into that of our own times, and the distortion caused by ideo- 
logical prejudice is open to greater check. The elementary error of 
reading the present into the past is more evident in contemporary 
than in any other kind of history. Notable instances are afforded 
by two complete myths popularized and accepted by so many 
historians, viz. the so-called Ems telegram forgery and the three-fold 
invasion of France in the century 1814-1914. Among continental 
historians, and not only there, contemporary history has infected the 
genuine historical interpretation of British Imperial and naval policy. 
Itis not necessary to refer to Marxist achievements in this connection. 

To advocate a retreat from contemporary history is not perhaps a 
popular course, but it may be less unpopular if it is recognized, not as 
acounsel of despair, but as an opportunity. History is a great enter- 
prise, and when written with style, colour and imagination the history 
of earlier periods contains all the inspiration which youth demands. 
There it can be a concrete tale of human life, of human suffering and 
of the workings of human ambition, a great drama in which hope 
and despair are mingled — all, in short, that the study of contem- 
porary events, with its erratic and arbitrary emphasis and its con- 
centration on the trivialities of the moment, can never be. Indeed, 
if the world as it appears in the dull and doubtful reports of ‘our 
special correspondent’ is a world more remote from historical truth 
or natural proportion than any other, the world of the writers of 
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contemporary history is, in this respect, hardly outmatched. For 
while this world is scarcely superior in coherence to the world of 
haphazard daily observation, it pretends (with its spurious apparatus 
of scholarship) to offer something more substantially grounded, and 
where it does not actually misinform it certainly misleads. 
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IRISH politics have many of the characteristics of religion in the dawn 
of history. Dogma is confused, unwritten, inaccessible; priestcraft is 
strong and jealous. ‘Labour’ has never been a strong force — for 
many reasons; the power of the Roman Catholic church and the 
corresponding antipathy to any shade of advanced socialism being 
the chief; the insipidity of labour leaders (pace James Larkin) being 
not the least. The other three parties — Fianna Fail (led since its in- 
ception by Mr de Valera), Fine Gael to which Mr Costello belongs 
(led by General Mulcahy) and Clan na Poblachta (the newest party, 
led by Mr Sean MacBride) are all splinters from the same bomb — 
the Rebellion of 1916. Fine Gael is the heir to the party led by 
Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins and later by W. T. Cosgrave 
which supported the Treaty with Great Britain; Mr de Valera leads 
the group who fought a civil war against that Treaty; and Mr Mac- 
Bride formerly belonged to the I.R.A. which refused to take to parlia- 
mentary ways with Mr de Valera in 1926 and continued to advocate 
and practise (sporadically) violence. The difference between the three 
parties is the date at which their respective leaders took to constitu- 
tional ways of expressing their opinions. General Mulcahy has five 
years lead of Mr de Valera, Mr de Valera twenty years of Mr Mac- 
Bride; though it is necessary to add that Mr. MacBride gave up his 
association with the I.R.A. some years before he formed a parlia- 
mentary party. 

When a general election took place in January 1948, Mr de Valera 
had held office for sixteen years, and in that time he had broken 
away completely from the British Commonwealth of Nations; since 
Ottawa, in 1932, Ireland had not attended an Imperial Conference. 
In 1936 a new constitution was adopted. It gave the country a 
President instead of a Governor General, made no reference to the 
Commonwealth or the King and purported to be a constitution for 
all Ireland. The abdication of King Edward VIII provided Mr de 
Valera with an opportunity of a kind which he could be expected to 
appreciate and employ — he rushed through the Dail and Senate the 
External Relations Act which declared in effect that while the King 
had no part in the Irish Constitution he could be used as an organ for 
certain purposes so long as the government of Ireland so wished to 
use him. The act was not worded in a way to flatter the monarchy, 
but the political situation in England was so tense that no one 
noticed what was happening in Dublin. The early years of Mr de 
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Valera’s reign were darkened by ‘the economic war’ with England. 
This was fought on the question of Irish Land Annuities, the question 
to what exchequer were they to be paid. The case was a difficult one. 
A team of lawyers advised Mr Cosgrave one way, another team ad- 
vised Mr de Valera the other. Mr de Valera took his lawyers’ advice 
and the annuities were kept back. Great Britain clapped duties on 
Irish cattle: Ireland clapped duties on English coal. It was a bad busi- 
ness. At length Mr Chamberlain and Mr de Valera (who got on 
extremely well together and in many points of character resembled 
one another) came to terms. Britain got £10,000,000; Ireland kept 
the annuities and were handed back the ports which the Treaty had 
reserved to Britain. Mr Chamberlain showed (from the point of view 
of his own country) the same combination of right mind, stiffneck 
and wrong head that he was afterwards to employ so disastrously in 
the councils of Europe: Mr de Valera had the better of that bargain. 
Then came the pillar-box campaign by the I.R.A.; and then the war, 
in which Ireland was neutral. When the war was over Mr Churchill 
made remarks about Mr de Valera which were perhaps ill-con- 
sidered, and Mr de Valera seized the opportunity to retaliate. 

Not long before, on the death of Hitler, Mr de Valera called 
officially at the German embassy to condole. Nevertheless, during 
the war, there could have been no doubt in the minds of the British 
government that Mr de Valera was whole-heartedly in favour of an 
Allied victory. The I.R.A. were of a different opinion, but even they 
were divided when Russia and Nazidom came to blows. But it must 
be remembered that Mr de Valera commanded the allegiance of a 
large majority of his people. The I.R.A. was a very small wholly un- 
representative group whose only strength lay in the fact that no one 
knew exactly what its strength was. The only justification for the con- 
tinued existence of this secret society was the Partition of Ireland, and 
the pillar-box campaign in England in 1938-39 (including the Coven- 
try horror) was probably due to a feeling that Mr de Valera having got 
so much from Mr Chamberlain would be inclined to rest on his oars. 
Like everyone else Mr de Valera realized that Partition was an evil 
incapable of easy solution, but, while he referred to it from time to 
time and gave it as the reason for Irish neutrality in the war, he could 
not do much else about it. 

In 1947 Mr MacBride, now a successful counsel at the Irish Bar, 
popular with colleagues, courteous, slender, well-dressed, speaking 
softly with a lisp and a foreign pronunciation, came into the political 
field. Son of the beautiful lady to whom Yeats had addressed his love 
poems and of a father whom a British firing party shot in 1916, his 
unfathomable eye and an emaciated countenance were the only signs 
that supported the theory of fanaticism. Mr MacBride claimed to be 
a true Republican, in distinction from Mr de Valera who produced a 
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dictionary in the Dail on one occasion in order to prove that Ireland 
was by definition a Republic. He advocated schemes to prevent the 
growing evil of emigration. He accused the government of corruption 
and claimed to be able to solve the problem of Partition. He 
threatened to break the sterling link. At a by-election for County 
Dublin in the autumn he had a conspicuous success. And when Mr 
de Valera soon afterwards went to London for a discussion with the 
British government, Mr MacBride wrote him an open letter of advice 
and encouragement. Then came the general election of January 
1948. Mr MacBride was the cynosure of all eyes. Reporters from all 
over the world watched the election. It was generally agreed that 
this was a battle between the old champion and the new — the 
chances of Fine Gael were discounted, and it was thought that it 
might suffer the fate of the Liberal party in England. 

During the election Mr de Valers remained confident; Fine Gael 
spoke of coalition; Mr MacBride bid very high. The result was sur- 
prising. 

C.N.P. 
Fianna Fail Fine Gael (MacBride) Labour Others 
68 31 10 19 19 


But the desire to keep Mr de Valera out of office proved the decisive 
factor in forming a government. All parties combined to this end. 
General Mulcahy not being generally acceptable, Mr Costello, one 
of the two leaders of the Irish Bar, Attorney General in Mr Cos- 
grave’s government, and Fine Gael member for one of Dublin’s 
most conservative, protestant (ergo unionist), constituencies, was 
agreed upon as leader of the co-operating groups. Unlike General 
Mulcahy, Mr Costello, not having been in politics at that time, was 
not a legatee of the hatred which the Civil War left behind it. A 
government was formed with Mr Costello as Prime Minister and 
Mr MacBride Minister for External Affairs. 

Then two things happened of equally calamitous import. Mr de 
Valera (whose passing the British press had not welcomed) went on 
a world tour to denounce Partition. His language was extreme; he 
did not hesitate to compare Great Britain’s attitude to Northern 
Ireland with that of Russia in Eastern Europe. The elder statesman 
had become a stormy petrel. Less marked, but not less ominous, Mr 
MacBride’s followers—a heterogeneous lot — showed signs of 
disintegration. Captain Cowan, a Dublin solicitor, of unpredictable 
political allegiance proved intransigent, was expelled from Mr Mac- 
Bride’s small and motley party, and became free to advocate the 
extreme policy which his leader had put in cold storage on joining the 
government. If one, why not others? Perhaps conscience would 
make Cowans of them all. One of the planks in Mr MacBride’s 
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election platform had been the repeal of the External Relations Act. 
During the elections Mr Dillon, an Independent, Minister for Agricul- 
ture in the new government, alone had emphasized the Common- 
wealth connection. It was assumed, on their record, that Fine Gael 
was more kindly to the Commonwealth than Mr de Valera, but, of 
later years, Fine Gael had not considered this to be a winning 
card and has tended to keep it at the bottom of the pack. General 
Mulcahy had expressed the views of his party. On the subject 
of Partition he said, speaking in Letterkenny, Co. Donegal: ‘There 
was nothing, however, for any party in the South to do now but 
to face the facts as they existed.’ On the other matter which was 
so soon to agitate the county he said: ‘If it (Fine Gael) is elected to 
government it will not propose any alterations in the present Con- 
stitution in relation to external affairs. The present position has been 
accepted by all members of the British Commonwealth as being in 
consonance with membership thereof. Any final form for the Irish 
State or description of it can only be settled when Partition has 
passed away and the Irish people as a whole . . . wish to decide it.’ 
And after taking office Mr MacBride acknowledged that his party 
had received no mandate from the people ‘to repeal or to seek to 
repeal the External Relations Act’. But not long after the formation 
of the new government Mr Norton, the (Labour) vice-premier, 
observed in the course of a debate that the External Relations Act 
would have to go, and Mr de Valera undertook that his party would 
help if this was ever attempted. 

In September Mr Costello on a visit to Canada announced the 
intention of his government to repeal the External Relations Act at 
an early date. It was generally believed that Mr MacBride had 
exacted this as the price of his allegiance. But in a speech in the Dail, 
he repudiated this; and Mr Costello also denied it. Moreover, it is 
common knowledge that Mr. Costello’s announcement in Canada 
was a decision of his own and not an act of government policy. The 
Irish Independent which enthusiastically supported the government 
had, however, referred to the government decision before Mr Costello 
spoke. It is therefore apparent that, for some reason, the Irish 
government agreed to take this step before Mr Costello left for 
Canada, but that Mr Costello, on his own initiative, announced it. 

The announcement was received in Southern Ireland with mixed 
feelings but with no great excitement. The English press took very 
little notice of it. The Jrish Times, later Cassandra -like in its denunci- 
ations of Mr Costello for his bad faith, referred to the decision in a 
leading article of which the tone was placid to the verge of boredom: 
‘Such formalities as the repeal or otherwise of the External Relations 
Act cease to matter.’ Mr Costello, in the same breath that he 
announced the government’s decision, called for ties with Great 
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Britain more real than those of the tenuous and unattractive Act. 
And Mr MacBride, in Ireland, spoke in similar terms. Their 
sentiments were accepted as sincere, and anyone who had bothered 
to study the Act could well understand that as a foundation of 
good-fellowship it was hardly deserving of prolonged life. Only 
in Northern Ireland were there signs of any excitement. Mr de 
Valera’s bellicose world tour, a sudden predilection on the part 
of Mr Attlee and other members of his Cabinet for holidays in Eire, 
and confident predictions by Mr Costello that a solution to Partition 
was at hand —all these raised the unsleeping suspicions of the 
Northern government. Gloomy voices began to be heard. Ireland 
was not going to have it both ways. She could not be in and out of 
the Commonwealth. Mr. Costello went on his way. Someone wrote 
to the Jrish Times asking if no voice was going to be raised against 
secession from the Commonwealth. Professor Stanford, one of the 
Trinity College Senators, wrote a hurried reply to say that he at 
least would do so. Later when the time came to vote on the Bill the 
professor supported it, convinced as he said, by Mr Costello’s 
arguments. The situation, to say the least, was confused. The 
telegrams from King George and the Dominion premiers on the 
birthday of the Republic had, however, a wonderful effect. Mr 
Costello had achieved a signal triumph. 

Then came the British Act. As had been expected, the various 
technical difficulties had been got over, but there was one unexpected 
clause — the guarantee that only an act of the Northern Parliament 
could bring Partition to an end. This, on the whole, infuriated Irish 
people. Some thought it was the natural consequence of Mr Costello’s 
policy, but the large majority resented the British action. The reason 
is not hard to seek; it lies in a reading of Irish history. Irishmen 
unavoidably see Ireland as a single unit; nature has made it an 
island. There were five kingdoms in Ireland before the Norman 
invasion, one of which, Ulster, consisted of nine counties. Ulster 
was in no way different from the other kingdoms. It would 
be untrue to say the kings lived in amity. One—the King of 
Leinster — invited the Normans to come to Ireland, and in conse- 
quence his name is rarely mentioned now. Owen Roe O’Neill, Red 
Hugh O’Donnell — these were but two of the great champions of 
Ireland against the English in later years who came from the North. 
The plantation of Ulster gave a protestant but not a loyal majority 
to the north-east corner of the island. William III found his sup- 
porters there, as James II found his in the Catholic counties; but the 
supporters of William were fighting, not for connection with England, 
but in fact, against their lawful sovereign on the behalf of a protestant 
usurper. After this date, notably during the 1798 rebellion, Ulster 
presbyterians were foremost in the fight against British rule. The 
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existing ‘Ulster’, the six counties, dates from the days of Randolph 
Churchill; it was Edward Carson who forced Partition on to the 
British government. The Home Rule Bill was shelved and John 
Redmond was allowed to recruit for the British Army in 1914, while 
Carson refused to help the war effort until he was promised that the 
six counties could secede from Ireland when the Home Rule Act 
became law. It was passed in 1914 but its operation suspended until 
the war was over. 

Redmond’s brother was killed in the war, and his son was decorated 
for gallantry. He himself had pledged the support of his followers on 
the strength of the Home Rule Act; he was betrayed and died in 
1918. But his great influence had already evaporated. The 1916 
Rebellion was now the dominating factor in Irish politics. The 
revolutionary was in the saddle. Henceforth anyone riding for 
power in Ireland knew that there were openings only on the left. Mr 
de Valera flew past Mr Cosgrave sticking doggedly to the letter of 
the Treaty with England. But when, after sixteen years, Mr de 
Velera showed signs of veering towards the right, many thought 
Mr MacBride would see his opening, and some of Mr de Valera’s 
most vociferous supporters jumped on behind him. In fact, however, 
Mr MacBride’s day had not yet come, and Mr Costello, to the bitter 
chagrin of some of his supporters and to the surprise of all, out- 
distanced Mr MacBride and Mr de Valera by repealing the External 
Relations Act and leaving them no opening for the future. The 
North held an election and the Unionist majority was increased. 
But Mr Costello called for all-party (Mr de Valera’s included) aid 
in the South and to the Nationalists in the North, and a nation-wide 
chapel-door appeal was instituted to collect funds. The immediate 
force of this enthusiasm was obscured by the decisive Unionist 
triumph in the Northern election, but the Irish Act and the guarantee 
clause made the position clear. 

An experienced jockey, riding in a long race, ignores the runaways, 
knowing that if his own mount is good those who go to the front at 
first will “come back’ to him before the end. Mr de Valera went away 
at breakneck speed in the Partition Stakes: Mr Costello incautiously 
pursued him. Had he not done so the other was likely to have blown 
up before long, but as it was the old leader must have smiled to see 
the breathless eagerness of his pursuer. Mr de Valera had nothing to 
lose, and by forcing the pace he had made sure that Mr Costello 
would ruin his own chances. Meanwhile a horse ridden by a hard- 
faced jockey in an Orange shirt came past in his own time and left 
the two defeated riders in their different shades of green to battle in 
the rear. Nor was he much disturbed by the fact that they would 
unite to lodge an objection: the stewards owned the horse that the 
Orange jockey was riding. 
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The birthday of the Republic was a day of national celebration. 
But it could hardly have been claimed that anything out of easy reach 
had been obtained on that occasion. The External Relations Act, an 
act of the Irish Parliament, had been repealed by the Irish Parliament. 
It could have been done at any time. Who could have prevented it? 
To repeal it without losing any benefit accruing from that slight link 
with the Commonwealth — there was the difficulty. It seemed for a 
time that this triumph had been Mr Costello’s and that his sour- 
faced critics in Dublin were exacting a higher standard of Common- 
wealth loyalty than Whitehall. Like Mr de Valera in the past, it 
seemed that Mr Costello was going to be allowed to eat his cake and 
have it too. And when the guarantee to Ulster appeared in the Act 
passed by the British Parliament, Mr Costello’s vehement language 
may well have sprung from personal disappointment as well as other 
emotions. In a moment the atmosphere in Ireland became charged 
with passions which had slept for quarter of a century. Relation- 
saips in the border counties between unionists and nationalists 
degenerated over-night. ‘March on the Border’ and other war- 
like slogans appeared on the walls. Even Ministers of State 
spoke as though events might get out of control. It seemed that 
the day of the wild man might dawn again; and in such a day 
Mr Costello would not remain Prime Minister. But many who 
felt that their own government’s policy did not represent the 
summit of human wisdom or diplomatic skill resented, never- 
theless, the action of Mr Attlee’s government. They recognized 
that Partition had existed for a period sufficiently long to make its 
immediate abolition impracticable, they realized that there were great 
political difficulties in the path of any British Government which 
tried to tackle the problem, but they believed that the English people 
regrecced the fact that an Act of their Parliament had divided Ireland 
in the year 1920 and would repeal that Act if it seemed possible and 
practicable to do so. They could not believe that a non-Tory 
government would, by under-writing it, give increased moral support 
to an artificial state created by an Act of the British Parliament, a 
state corresponding to no boundaries, physical, linguistic, economic, 
racial, religious, provincial, or even political — sufficiently large not 
to be absurd, and sufficiently small to ensure for an indefinite period 
the subjection of the religious and political minority, however im- 
provident (or industrious) its birth rate, to an unfriendly government. 

Admitting (it has not been stressed) that the Cosgrave government 
in 1925 signed an agreement confirming the boundary, admitting that 
Southern policy had not been framed to attract the North, it remains 
to the average Irishman — whenever he addresses his mind to the 
subject — a matter for regret that his country should have to suffer 
permanent truncation. It is quite untrue that Irishmen walk about in 
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a blaze of fury on the subject (the politicians invent that theory and in 
so far as there is an occasional blaze, fan it into existence); but that 
is not to say that Partition is approved, or that anyone believes it 
could exist if Britain decided not to help it to continue. Britain 
created it, financed it, washed their hands of it and then — guar. 
anteed it. Her attitude in the matter is not unlike that of the 
servant maid who when accused of breaking the china exclaimed: 
‘I didn’t break it, it came to pieces in me hands.’ There has been 
some insincerity about the importance of the External Relations Act, 
some hypocrisy and a great deal of confusion. When Mr Costello 
first announced his intention to repeal it, the Jrish Times (the 
most Commonwealth-minded of Southern papers) did not 
feel affronted by the proposal, but hinted that the North might 
make capital out of the decision. Subsequently it appeared that this 
unlovely Act was cherished by some as the last slender thread binding 
Ireland to the Crown even though the reference to the Monarch in 
the Act was couched in language of an unceremonious kind, suitable 
perhaps to the employment contract of an office boy, indeed offensive 
if it could be suggested that it defined the relationship of a people to 
their King. Those who valued the Act on account of their loyalty 
to the Monarch had not read it; sufficient for them that there was 
some connection between the Crown and Irish affairs to give reality 
to their feeling of personal loyalty to their sovereign. To say that 
these formed one-tenth of the population is generous to the point of 
being misleading. But apart from these, there was always a sub- 
stantial proportion of the population and a majority of the wealthier 
and better educated classes, who had no desire to become an isolated 
Republic. Their motive, in some cases, may have been no loftier 
than fear of the consequences, but the opinion was, for different 
reasons, widely held. v 

As I have said, many who had supported Mr Costello’s party in the 
belief that it advocated closer association with the Commonwealth 
than Mr de Valera had sought, accepted the statement of the govern- 
ment that repeal of the Act was only a step towards strengthening the J 
bonds; but it was not long before the opposite view was put about, 
and the Act (which no one cared for and which Mr de Valera kept 
in the background) became a symbol of loyalty. The practical 
English had accepted Mr de Valera’s unflattering compromise as 4 
way of keeping the Commonwealth in apparent unity under the 
crown. It suited everyone to keep quiet about it. Mr de Valera asa 
Republican wanted it forgotten at home where all eyes were directed 
to the Republican constitution and the President in the former Vice- 
Regal seat. The Dominion’s Office averted its eyes from President 
O’Kelly and the peculiar position of His Majesty in Irish affairs and 
thanked de Valera for his constitutional truss. 
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But Mr de Valera out of office might at any moment decide to 
propose a removal of his own contrivance, and if he, or indeed any 
other member of the Dail, were to introduce a Bill to repeal the Act 

he would have come up on that dreaded left flank, and the Govern- 
“| ment’s embarrassment would have been extreme. What Irish 
"| politician would wish it to be said of him that on such an occasion 
‘Ihe was on the side of the Anglos? Mr MacBride’s party to a man, 
and Mr de Valera’s also, would have fought side by side. And even if 
this danger was not immediate there was always the next election to be 
thought of. The moment of Mr Costello’s announcement may be 
difficult to understand, but that his government would have to make 
some such move before its period of office came to an end, was 
almost inevitable. It must also be remembered that only Mr Dillon 
and the Fine Gael party had ever acknowledged Ireland to be 
properly a part of the Commonwealth. 

Becoming a Republic is only one half of the full national aim; 
keeping out of the Empire is the other. (It is doubtful if Mr Mac- 
Bride could have a agreed to follow the accommodating path of 
Pandit Nehru.) A friendly foreign State (with special privileges be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions that exist and the close connection 
and interdependence of the two countries) is what the Nationalist 
demands, hence Mr de Valera’s twenty-eight years of devotion to the 
theory of ‘external association’. It was in these circumstances Mr 
Costello decided to break the last link. A wider conception of the 
Commonwealth to include the U.S.A. might see the participation of 
Ireland, but only condition that Partition was ended. However 
divided in policy from his rivals, however inept in diplomacy, 
however exaggerated the language used in putting forward the 
claim, however myopic the view, however sentimental the grievance, 
let no one for a moment think that any Irish leader will ever in the 
ascertainable future agree to ‘call quits’ on the subject of Partition. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE AT MIDNIGHT 


MICHAEL JAFFE 


THERE is one aspect of Sir Thomas Browne’s work which has re. 
ceived too little attention, his great interest in dreams and in magic, 
The key to this interest is to be found in the concluding passage of 
The Garden of Cyrus, where it begins ‘The quincunx of Heaven 
runs low’. The effect of this passage on the sympathetic imagination 
of Coleridge was remarkable; he writes of ‘Quincunxes in heaven 
above, quincunxes in earth below, quincunxes in the mind of man, 
quincunxes in tones, in optic nerves, in roots of*trees, in leaves, in 
everything’. 

Coleridge’s excitement prompts a closer investigation. ‘But the 
Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the five ports of 
knowledge’: Browne’s thought and feeling, and the style which is 
their expression, unite to convey the magic of this half-world be- 
tween sleeping and waking, the drowsy dreamland of midnight. 
“We are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts into the phan- 
tasms of sleep, which often continueth precogitations, making Cables 
of Cobwebs and Wildernesses of Handsome Groves’; so it runs on. 
Sleepy tricks are played on the imagination, but ‘there is something 
more profound than verbal trickery in Browne’s words. 

Elsewhere he writes specifically on dreamys: ‘Many dreams are 
made out by sagacious exposition and from the signature of their 
subjects, carrying their interpretations in their fundamental sense 
and mystery of similitude, whereby he that understands upon what 
natural fundamental every notion dependeth, may by symbolical 
adaptation, hold a ready way to read the character of Morpheus.’ 
‘The handsome Groves’ appear then to symbolize the traditional 
beliefs which survived from the Middle Ages and from Classical 
Antiquity; ‘by symbolical adaptation’ we can see how Browne, ever 
sensitive to different levels of experience, believed that someconnected 
cable might be made out of those cobwebs, his dreams. 

In his essay On Dreams, he writes of ‘dreams out of the ivory 
gate and visions before midnight’. He had more than a country 
doctor’s interest in dream psychology, and in this vein he continues 
in The Garden of Cyrus. ‘Beside, Hippocrates hath spoken s0 
little, and the Oneirocritical Masters have left such frigid interpreta- 
tions from Plants, that there is little encouragement to dream of 
Paradise itself.’ Authority, in its rolling latinity of Oneirocritical 
Masters, is discouraging. But Browne was convinced of two things: 
‘Men act in sleep with some conformity unto their awaked senses’; 
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and ‘however dreams may be fallacious concerning outward events, 
yet they may be truly significant at home, and whereby we may more 
sensibly understand ourselves’. Browne’s sustained masterpiece, 
Hydriotaphia, is in effect a grand excursion in the understanding 
of himself, bearing all the mark and quality of a dream. It is only 
necessary to watch the dreamlike procession of Urns across the 
literary front of his consciousness: first, the customary urns: then 
the historical urns, the urns heroic and the urns symbolic; next the 
aesthetic urns, the urns themselves and the urns of a distant, shadowy 
and more mysterious reality; finally the archaeological urns and the 
gynaecological urns. The movement is circular, returning ever to 
the urns of Old Walsingham through the byways of Browne’s 
melancholy humours. 

‘Nor will the sweetest delight of Gardens afford much comfort in 
sleep, wherein the dullness of that sense shakes hands with delectable 
odours; and, though in the Bed of Cleopatra, can hardly with any 
delight raise up the Ghost of a Rose.’ The polysyllabic tumult stills 
to the last beautiful monosyllables. Into that magical stillness, 
Browne introduces with dramatic clarity the kernel of his philosophy. 

‘Night, which pagan theology could make the daughter of Chaos, 
affords no advantage to the description of Order; although no lower 
than that Mass, can we derive its genealogy.’ He was convinced 
that an order existed; ‘even in sortilegies and matters of the greatest 
uncertainty, there is a settled and preordered course of effects’, he 
wrote in the Religio Medici. ‘Although no lower than that Mass’, 
he has it: what can we suppose to have been his meaning? Night is 
traditionally associated with obscurity and chaos. Yet somehow out 
of Night we are to derive our notion of the cosmos. We are con- 
fronted with a characteristic paradox in the metaphysical style. The 
solution it seems must lie in the nature of man. ‘Man is a microcosm, 
partaking of the nature of all created essenses’, he writes; the proper 
study of the universe is man; and the time for this study is Night, 
when all the elements of chaos are present; for out of full chaos only 
can the true cosmic solution be apprehended. At first sight we 
suspect this solution as the work of romantic self-deception. But 
there is a passage in Browne’s late work, Christian Morals, which 
is to be studied in this connection. ‘Let thy studies be as free as 
thy thoughts and contemplations, but fly not only upon the wings of 
the imagination; join sense unto reason, and experiment unto 
speculation, and so give lives unto Embryon Truths, and Verities 
yet in their chaos. There is nothing more acceptable unto the in- 
genuous world.’ The imaginative flight between chaos and cosmos 
is to be tempered with reason; scientific experiment is to be joined 
to free speculation. This is the method of investigating the truth 
approved by Christian duty. 


D 
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Browne straightly called himself a Christian; and he held firmly 
to the text, ‘he that is not with me, is against me’. How then does 
he express the specifically Christian view of this relationship between 
chaos and order? ‘Nature’, he wrote in the Religio Medici, ‘was 
not at variance with art nor art with nature, they being both servants 
of His Providence; art is the perfection of Nature; were the World 
now as it was the sixth day, there were yet a chaos; Nature has made 
one World and art another. In brief, all things are artificial, for 
Nature is the art of God.’ Order is not a false palimpsest upon 
chaotic nature; order and nature derive equally from God; both are 
divine artefacts. Chaos is ultimately order in the mind of God; 
order proceeds from the unpredictable chaos of that Mind. The 
attempt to elucidate one paradox in Browne has brought this second 
paradox to light. 

Now these two paradoxes which express Browne’s approach to the 
truth co-exist happily. Browne was a Christian: he was also a master 
of the new science of the Renaissance. The passage quoted from 
Christian Morals makes clear that science and religion are not 
mutually exclusive (a very comforting thought for a man of science 
in seventeenth-century England); and a free scientific investigation 
of secondary causes could only be aided by an unscientific, mystical 
approach to the prime source. For Browne, the range of practical 
philosophical inquiry seemed infinite: * Natura nihil aget frustra is the 
only undisputed Axiom in Philosophy; there are no Grotesques in 
Nature.’ Such investigation was in full accord with God’s Will; 
‘the world was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but studied and 
contemplated by Man’. 

To return once more to The Garden of Cyrus, Browne proceeds: 
‘All things began in order, so shall they end, and so shall they begin 
again, according to the Ordainer of Order and Mystical Mathe- 
maticks of the City of Heaven.’ If there are mathematics in heaven, 
science and religion are both needed in the struggle to bring truth 
out of mystery. Browne is revelling in his mystical affirmation of a 
mathematical truth. ‘I love to lose myself in a mystery’, he says in 
the Religio Medici, ‘to pursue my reason to an O altitudo!’ For St. 
Thomas, reason was to be used to support, but not to replace faith, 
so far as human reason was capable of extending: for Browne, the 
true and worthwhile faith, worthwhile because it involved some 
difficulty, only began where reason halted. Now reason for Browne 
proceeded in a special mathematical order. ‘For the lives not only 
of men but of Commonwealths and the whole world run not upon 
an Helix that still enlargeth, but on a circle.’ He had no mystical 
conception of an expanding universe, such as characterizes our recent 
physics: the feeling of his thought is towards the controlled and 
clockwork universe of Newton. The universe is circular. ‘ Unity is 
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the inseparable and essential attribute of Deity’, he writes; the circle, 
as in Euclid, can by definition have only one centre, the Divine 
Artificer. The interpretation is mathematically compact; ‘Atheism 
is the greatest falsity; and to affirm there is no God, the highest lie 
in Nature.’ This intellectual device of the circle is all-important in 
Browne’s thought. The funeral urns of Old Walsingham are in the 
shape of the womb whence we proceed, and they are the receptacles 
for our mortal remains. At the very beginning of the Pseudodoxia, 
he sets out his conception of the two circles of knowledge; or, as is 
more commonly said in our generation that is dominated by psycho- 
logical rather than mathematical modes of thought, the two levels 
of experience. 

These circles are all-embracing: in Browne’s words, ‘Of such a 
diffused nature, and so large is the Empire of Truth, that it hath 
place within the walls of Hell, and the Devils themselves are forced 
to practise it, not only as being true themselves in a metaphysical 
verity, that is as having their essence conformable unto the intellect 
of their Maker, but making use of moral and logical verities, that is, 
whether in the conformity of words unto things or things unto their 
own conceptions, they practise truth in common among themselves.’ 
The Devils and the City of Hell were necessary to the conception of 
the City of Heaven and embraced by the same Mystical Mathe- 
maticks; and Browne’s belief in witches and spirits fits neatly into 
this scheme. 

Now if the Empire of Truth is, as it were, circular, it can only be 
examined from two mathematical positions; from the centre, or 
from some point on the circumference; any other point contained 
by the circle has meaning only in relation to the centre or to the 
circumference. The centre is occupied by God. Therefore it is 
necessary to break into the circumference at some point. There are, 
of course, an infinity of such points; but that does not ease the 
problem. ‘For questionless, in knowledge there is no slender diffi- 
culty, and Truth, which wise men say doth lye in a Well, is not 
recoverable by Exantlation.” Cowper’s sofa and Browne’s own 
Urns are examples of these starting-points in literature. The move- 
ment of human comprehension is cyclic; it is in effect the attempt to 
investigate an enormous circle by means of minor circles, which are 
always tangential to that great circle, never coincident; for human 
powers cannot expand to divine powers. If, for a fancy, we conceive 
of Sir Thomas Browne, or any man, fishing for truth by the margin 
of a great sea, these ‘mystical mathematics’ may become clearer. 
The fisherman employs the Seine net method. His impulse to fish 
is controlled by his own strength and by the strength and the mesh 
of his net. Tadpoles and whales at least will elude him, however long 
his net and wide his sweep. The direction in which he walks out his 
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net also will have something to do with the catch that his sweep 
brings him. Each haul can only give an incomplete notion of what 
fish there are in the sea; and the fisherman can only be satisfied in 
part, however valuable to him partial satisfaction may be. 

Browne knew the value of this method. He had also another 
approach to the problem of discovering truth. He was double-faced, 
like his own favourite figure, Janus. On the one side he is a Christian 
who knows that fishermen are sinners: error is the infirmity of our 
Fallen Nature; God alone is infallible, and things are true only as 
they stand in relation to Him. The assured truth of things is derived 
from the principles of knowledge; these principles depend on ratio- 
cination and scientific experiment; for our uncritical sense deceives 
us even about such commonplace natural phenomena as the size of 
the sun. The consideration of the greatest things is beyond the proper 
scope of sinful man; the argument suggests that small things are to 
be preferred for our consideration. To put this proposition mathe- 
matically, if the circle of human comprehension cannot expand 
sufficiently, its healthy activity lies in contraction. The temper of 
Browne’s mind can be gauged by analogy; he preferred to watch the 
habits of bees to those of elepnants. 

The other side, still Christian, is indicated in his use of the word 
‘mystical’. ‘We carry with us the wonders we seek without us, there 
is all Africa and her piodigies in us.” Again we can gauge his true 
temper by analogy: Browne felt himself more engaged by Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood than by Columbus’s dis- 
covery of remote America. So we return to his obiter dictum on 
dreams, already quoted: ‘However dreams may be fallacious con- 
cerning Outward events, yet they may be truly significant at home, 
and whereby we may more sensibly understand ourselves.’ Professor 
Willey has said that the metaphysical mind is not finally committed 
to any one world. Browne was his own ‘great amphibian’; to pursue 
our fancy, he fished in the sea by day, but at night he drowsed and 
dreamt on land. 

The final paragraph of The Garden of Cyrus is a transport to 
this shadow world of magic and sleep. The spectre of the Rose first 
took hold of the reader and led him into the land of dreams. This 
strange prose embraces Homer and America, Persia land of roses, 
and Agamemnon man of blood. There is the baroque juxtaposition 
of ideas that characterizes Browne’s prose; the style gives the feeling 
of his ideas. The ideas are set in the midst of the dream; they are 
his ‘slumbering thoughts’. He has achieved an apparently perfect 
self-expression. There we can see the second face of Browne. He 
was a solipsist: ‘the World that I regard is myself; it is the Microcosm 
of my own frame that I cast mine eye on, for the other [that is the 
Macrocosm] I use it but like my Globe, and turn it round sometimes 
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for my recreation’. The absence of a good library at Shipden Hall, 
which he laments, is our good fortune; for we have in Hydriotaphia 
an imaginative work of self-exploration untroubled by any cumbrous 
incursion of fresh reading or by constant reference to authorities. 

The one side of ‘Browne was concerned to remove the Vulgar 
Errors which clung to the minds even of the educated. The other 
was concerned with this dreamlike approach to the truth. ‘Primus 
sapientiae gradus est falsa intelligere’, certainly! But there existed 
for Browne a true world beyond even the accurately interpreted 
world of appearances. ‘Painters’, he wrote, ‘who are the invisible 
delineators of things, and such as by the learned sense of the eye 
endeavour to inform the understanding, are not inculpable herein, 
who either describing naturals as they are, or actions as they have 
been, have oftentimes erred in their philosophy’: and again, ‘the 
severe schools shall never laugh me out of the Philosophy of Hermes, 
that this visible World is but a Picture of the Invisible’. 

Now, whereas the Platonic argument is that ‘intellectual acquisi- 
tion were but reminiscential evocation’, Browne held that oblivion 
not memory is required for knowledge of the truth. Oblivion and 
her poppy, the ghost of a Rose and the dream, therein lies the essence 
of Browne. He reveals himself in this sentence: ‘There is an art to 
make dreams, as well as their interpretation.’ In this light we may 
read his ‘Dreams out of the Ivory Gate, and Visions before Mid- 


night’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A. C. Bouquet: Hinduism. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is written as an introduction, to interest the ignorant who have the 
good grace to be curious: to this purpose it is well adapted, being short, compre- 
hensive and readable. It will also serve to clarify the ideas of those who have a 
smattering of knowledge in the subject, such as Mr Aldous Huxley. But it will 
not tell those who are more advanced anything they do not know; and this the 
reviewer regrets, as he is aware of many gaps in his own knowledge. 

It must be true that any writer on Hinduism in general is at a disadvantage 
because of the amorphous and conglomerate nature of the subject. Yet, as Dr 
Bouquet rightly stresses the continued life and growth of Hinduism, a brief analysis 
of Indian ways of thinking and acting, with examples, would have been equally 
pertinent, with description of doctrine, to the understanding among Europeans 
he desires to promote. Westerners translate Sanskrit words into their own 
tongues, but are apt to assume for Sanskrit the same connotations and back- 
ground of ideas as their translations have; and so create an Indian thought 
perhaps more closely approximated to their taste and comprehension, but un- 
warranted by fact. Love is a good example of this. Love of the world, or of 
God, because these are really one’s self, is very different from the Christian con- 
ception of love of what is certainly not one’s self. Anima humana naturaliter 
Christiana has produced the bhakti, devotional religions of India; which have 
been unable to suffuse philosophy with love, hence their continual recurrence 
to a new start, but complete failure to permeate or purify all Hinduism. The 
complete failure in charity of our modern intellectual and mathematical philo- 
sophies, such as Logical Positivism, Existentialism and Naziism, is well worth 
comparing with this situation in Indian religion. 

Dr Bouquet in the authorities he cites and in the material he has collected for 
his book is as up to date as an author can be; and the books he recommends 
for further study at the end of each chapter are all worth reading. It is a pity 
he does not mention Edgerton’s article in J.A.O.S., 1943 on the magical element 
in the Upanishads; briefly the original object of knowing Brahma is to control 
him and hence attain all desires. This idea is purified; but, as always in Indian 
thought, however many stages are transcended, none are rejected or condemned. 
Thus a book offering us merely what is admirable and valuable in Hinduism, 
and much is, would not give a total picture of the religion. Whereas the evils of 
Christianity can be said not to be intrinsic to the religion; because Christianity 
has a creed, and Hinduism has not. Hence the syncretism and toleration of 
Hinduism, if caste is accepted. 

Dr Bouquet deals briefly with the philosophies; and rightly concentrates on 
those of Sankara and Ramaniya that have come to prevail. He also stresses the 
developments in bhakti in the medieval period; and this is right because a religion 
of the people at large must be emotional; philosophies do not satisfy the ordinary 
men, yet the exceedingly intellectual cast of the Indian mind distrusts anything 
else. Hence the ease of degeneration and excess in devotional movements, e.g. in 
the following of Chaitanya; while it is to the philosophies of India rather than 
devotion that the West turns today. 

The section on Jainism is perfunctory, and it is certainly not clear that its 
founder’s background was atheistic Lamkhya. Scholars would be only too 
delighted if anything was clear and certain in seventh-sixth-century Indian 
religion. 

The last three chapters deal with Hinduism today and in recent times. They 
are rather disconnected, but informative on matters that will arouse Western 
interest, and the author has no choice but to select. When Hanuman is described 
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inter alia as ‘partly perhaps a half forgotten memory of some aboriginal beings 
called monkeys by the proto-Nordic invaders’, we feel we must protest at this 
exemplar of pseudo scientific facility. Anything can be rationalized with the aid 
of ‘partly perhaps, some, half-forgotten’, while proto-Nordics are more exact, 
if not more learned, than ordinary Nordics. We mention this because it is this 
kind of thing that encourages the popular ignorance. 

Dr Bouquet does not always bring out the full implications of his material. 
For instance if Tagore and Dayanand, reformers, write commentaries on the 
Veda, to show that it means what it could not, the reason lies in the nature of 
traditional education and the importance of authority. If congregational worship 
save at festivals is rare, the reason is that, as in the days of Paganism in Greece, 
no one need be ashamed of applying religion to everyday life. The attitude is 
traditional and primitive, but more commendable than ours today. So too, to 
say, ‘the spirit of Arya Dharma is all comprehensive, and as such embraces even 
Christianity and Judaism without meddling with their individual differences’ 
(p. 10), is not exaggeration, but a sober presentation of an attitude, which has 
hindered many from understanding their Moslem fellow Indians. Hinduism has 
frequently disarmed its opponents — always a numerical minority -- by reducing 
them to castes, even if not calling them so, by means of its rules of marriage and 
social intercourse: the British, for example, became a caste. 


R. M. SMITH 


ARTHUR ASPINALL: Politics and the Press, c. 1780-1850. Home and Van Thal, 42s. 
net. 


“When Pitt was in Downing Street,’ writes Professor Aspinall, ‘a newspaper 
was a small commercial speculation designed primarily to advertise new books, 
quack medicines, theatre programmes, auction sales and shipping news. It con- 


tained only a few paragraphs of news and no leading articles; and its sale was 
measured by hundreds.’ During the next half century strange voices were heard 
in the land, the voice of working men demanding the rights of man, the voice of 
ten-pound householders condemning chartered corruption, and an insistent 
voice, at first in the wilderness and later within the citadel, asking ‘What use is 
it?’ These voices were heard with alarm by a ruling class bred in the social 
usages of the English countryside, but they provided struggling printers and hack 
writers with an opportunity and a market. Men of all classes hungered for news, 
wished to see their half-formed aspirations in print, and demanded comment 
which should be both fair and independent. To satisfy this demand the number 
and the circulation of newspapers steadily increased, and as their financial 
position grew stronger they were able to shake themselves free from political 
dependence, until the great Victorian daily was able to boast of an independence 
secured by the support of middle-class readers and middle-class advertisers. 
This evolution did not take place without conflict and the main theme of Professor 
Aspinall’s book is the persistent attempt by successive Governments and, to a 
lesser extent of Opposition groups, to control the Press. Yet, such was the respect 
for the law among all classes, that control had to be exercised within the limits 
prescribed by the law and by the tradition of the Glorious Revolution. Politicians 
shrank from using, and seldom considered, such expedients as censorship and 
the suppression of ‘undesirable’ journals. 

No man in the country has a wider acquaintance than Professor Aspinall with 
the published and unpublished sources for early-nineteenth-century history. To 
write this book he has drawn upon an impressive list of manuscript sources, 
many of which are in private hands, and the result is an authoritative work which 
is indispensable both for the student of the history of the Press and for the student 
of early-nineteenth-century England. Nor is the survey bounded by the shores of 
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this island, for he devotes some space to the Press in Ireland, thereby helping to 
repair what is all too frequently a shameful omission on the part of English 
historians. 

In the face of this achievement criticism may seem ungrateful, yet it cannot 
be denied that many readers will find themselves unsatisfied by this book. Pro- 
fessor Aspinall’s use of unpublished sources is both his strength and his weakness; 
it enables him to speak with the voice of authority, but it also leads him to load 
his text with a quite unnecessary amount of quotation. Comparatively simple 
points are illustrated again and again, and he lacks Professor Namier’s gift for 
weaving detail, not in itself of great interest, into a synthesis which both enlivens 
and instructs. Professor Aspinall’s method would be admirable in a ten-page 
article in a learned journal intended to elucidate minor points of politics; it 
is inadequate for a book of nearly 400 closely printed pages dealing with a 
major change in English life. This would be a better book, and perhaps a 
cheaper book, if the use of material had been severely disciplined. Concentration 
upon detail may be as superficial as neglect of detail when it shows the tangled 
undergrowth without the broad perspective. 

This criticism would certainly be inapplicable if Professor Aspinall gave us the 
whole picture as well as the tedious letters of politicians, government officials, 
and hack writers. The book lacks an appreciation of the character of the Press 
during these years. It might be said that this study deals only with the political 
relationships of the Press and does not profess to be a history of the Press, but 
it was not the existence of the newspapers but their contents which caused political 
actions and reactions. How are we to judge the politicians unless we know some- 
thing of the character of the newspapers which they tried to restrain or to control. 
In Tory eyes the Radical press was scurrilous, licentious and irresponsible, and 
this belief was used to justify their policy. Surely policy, belief and the real 
character of these publications form one piece which ought not to be separated 
by historical dissection. This attempt to direct the inquiry within channels which 
are both narrow and artificial leads to incompleteness in other respects. Pro- 
fessor Aspinall makes no attempt to explain the motives of the numerous minis- 
ters, magistrates and writers who move like shadowy figures through his pages. 
He does, of course, give us their ostensible motives as shown in their own letters; 
but it is surely not enough to quote the words of men who did not themselves 
understand the age in which they lived? What meaning did the Tory ministers 
give to the words ‘loyal’ and ‘licentious’? Why did the editors of ‘loyal’ news- 
papers feel themselves entitled to government assistance when they found 
themselves in low water? Why had the public so wholesome a contempt for all 
journals suspected of subserviency to the Government? Why was it unthinkable 
to impose a censorship? To answer these questions we require some guide to the 
unspoken assumptions, the inarticulate philosophy of the age. 

These criticisms do not detract from the solid value of the book as a monument 
of diligent research which is likely to be a standard work for many years to come. 
It has been produced carefully and accurately; if any misprints exist they have 
escaped my notice; both author and publishers must be given credit for a 
scholarly piece of book production. 

W. R. BRock 


JoHN F. DANBy: Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature; a Study of King Lear. 
Faber, 16s. net. 


On two fundamental matters I believe Mr Danby to be right: on the eminence 
of Lear among Shakespeare’s plays and on the relation of character and ideas 
in them. 

The greatest artists will have much to record but they must shape what they 
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record into significance: there must needs be a compromise between wealth of 
substance and clarity of direction. In Hamlet wealth of substance preponderates; 
in Othello clarity of direction. In Lear both are found to the full, and the balance 
is perfect. Further I believe Mr Danby right in considering Lear to sum up and 
to perfect processes that had been working in Shakespeare’s mind since the time 
of Henry VI, in considering it Shakespeare’s nodal play. 

Mr Danby, unlike some who have recoiled from Bradley, gives full credit to 
Shakespeare’s interest in men’s minds and to his inclination to create lifelike 
characters; at the same time he roots those characters in a soil of ideas common 
to much more than the single play to which a given character belongs. Characters 
and ramifying ideas must therefore be considered together. Mr Danby’s exposi- 
tion of this theme is admirable: certain of itself, lucid and subtle. 

The theme of the book is the root-ideas of King Lear and their previous 
ancestry in Shakespeare’s plays. These ideas can be stated simply but only at 
the cost of baldness and of destroying the complexity and the thoroughness of 
the author’s argument. Baldly, King Lear is based on the opposition and solution 
of certain large ideas, central in Shakespeare’s day and, in unlocalized form, of 
perennial moment. One form of these is the two ideas of nature: the medieval 
and the Machiavellian, or, if the terms are preferred, those of Hooker and of 
Hobbes: one positing a fundamental divine order to which human government, 
whether of the state or the self, is referred; the other founded on fear and oppor- 
tunism and advocating an arbitrary order to counteract a fundamental human 
proneness to war. In the play Lear’s supporters stand for the first idea; Edmund, 
Goneril and Regan for the second. But, though on the same side, Lear and 
Cordelia are different. It is Cordelia who stands for the pure doctrine of ordered 
nature. Lear, though in a way on that side, represents the decadence of the 
political form of that doctrine, and wins his way to a fuller realization only 
through disallegiance and madness. Lear thus becomes a central figure, like that 
of the Moralities, vacillating between two choices but finally choosing one of 
them. He represents the soul in its choice between Cordelia, the spirit, and 
Edmund’s party, the flesh. Mr Danby invokes medieval habits of multiple 
meaning to explain the richnesses of the play; and the extent to which he compli- 
cates the bald exposition from which I began can be seen by his calling Cordelia 
‘literally a woman; allegorically the root of individual and social sanity; tropo- 
logically Charity ‘‘that suffereth long and is King’’; anagogically the redemptive 
principle itself”. 

In quoting these words I wish neither to register agreement nor to suggest that 
Mr Danby is ridiculously over-ingenious. King Lear is a highly complicated 
play, and that some of its complications are inherited from the medieval system 
of multiple meanings is quite probable, though this probability need not compel 
us to say Mr Danby is right in this particular instance. Further, I believe we get 
nearer the heart of the play if we see it in terms not merely of acting and suffering 
human beings but also of large ideas. That ‘nature’ is prominent throughout 
the play and that the word is used in opposed senses Mr Danby has shown. In 
putting King Lear in terms of such basic simplicities while doing justice to its 
tichness he has done a fine work, estimating its stature and its proper proportions, 
presenting it to us as something immensely solid yet incredibly varied. 

In tracing the ancestry of the root-ideas of Lear Mr Danby is quite as suggestive 
and ingenious but more speculative. The critic here may be encouraged by the 
certainty that certain powerful lines of thought stretch and develop from Shake- 
speare’s earliest to his mature work, but he must be discouraged by the highly 
subjective character of any attempted exposition of them. Mr Danby’s exposition 
Ifind often brilliant and interesting and right, sometimes far-fetched and wrong. 
His account of the ancestry of Edmund, the machiavel, is brilliant and, if not 
ight in detail, convincingly on the right lines, For instance, his account of 
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Prince Hal as the sheep in wolf’s clothing, the machiavel of virtue, both illuminates 
the character and sets it firmly in the pedigree. But the section on ‘Killing the 
King’, the King standing for kingship as pictured in the natural order according 
to medieval thought and Hooker, fails to convince me. Some continuity and 
development of the idea may be found in the History plays, but to find it in 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Othello in exactly the same degree of intensity is to 
violate the nature of those plays. Of course Shakespeare used scraps of his ideas 
on Kingship in them, but those ideas are no longer central. With his reversion 
to chronicle matter in Macbeth and Lear there is a change back to the world of 
the Histories. 

In sum, Mr Danby has written an important book, to which a great deal of 
care and meditation has gone. It is packed in substance and in style; and when 
it is difficult to follow, the cause is usually the weight of thought. It would have 
been better if it had attempted rather less, but in its main function, its assault 
on the true nature of King Lear, it is a remarkable piece of criticism. 

E. M. W. TILLYARD 


MARTIN DAvipson: The Church Looks at Herself. Watts, 7s. 6d. net. 


What has been the outcome of some hundred years of Biblical criticism? Can 
an intelligent man still hold the ‘orthodox’ Christian faith, or is he in all honesty 
constrained to accept Dr Barnes’s brand of Christianity — supposing, that is, that 
Dr Barnes’s brand of Christianity is neither ‘orthodox’ nor unworthy of accep- 
tance? No wonder the average layman is confused when he from time to time 
observes the leaders and scholars of the Church halting, not between two, but 
between umpteen different opinions, some of which seem to him, in his innocence, 
to bear little relation to the faith of the congregation in which he has worshipped 
week by week. There is no easy answer to his confusion. It is certain, however, 
that a brief sketch of the history of Biblical criticism, and q still briefer notice 0 
individual restatements of certain Christian doctrines in the light of this criticism, 
such as is contained in this little book, however interesting in themselves, wil 
only increase his confusion. Perhaps that is what the author expects; for, although 
for the most part he conceals his own opinions, he expresses the belief that ‘in 
the course of a few decades most of his [Dr Barnes] views will have been ac- 
cepted’, he hopes that Dr Barnes’s book on The Rise of Christianity will be ‘read 
and re-read’ and yet does not think that Christianity in this modernistic form 
can survive. Clearly he is no friend of catholic Christianity, and doubtless intends 
his book to hasten its disruption. 

His method is of interest. For some reason he confines his attention to tht 
Church of England, and lets her scholars and bishops speak for themselves. He 
begins with Essays and Reviews, and with lightning speed touches on the Colens0 
controversy, Lux Mundi, Form Criticism, miracles, modernism, the Hensley 
Henson fracas and Dr Barnes’s latest book. His summaries of individual writings 
are generally fair, but the ordinary reader is given no idea of the positive results 
of Biblical criticism, and no help in evaluating what is still open to debate. Al 
times he descends to anecdote and gossip — e.g. ‘Old ladies even spoke of Gor 
as ‘‘that awful Mr Gore who doesn’t believe the Bible’’ ’, and ‘incidentally, 
later incumbents there [the parish of Barking] have been appointed to bishoprics. 
At times he is just mistaken. It is not true to say that Matthew xvi, 18-19 is nov 
accepted as ‘a flagrant interpolation to support extraordinary Petrine claims, 
nor that the ‘kenosis or self-emptying doctrine is now generally accepted 
theologians’. Dr Major has never been Principal of Ridley Hall. On p. 97,10 
the discussion of Dr Rashdall’s views, the Christian religion and the Christiat 
ethic are treated as if they weré synonymous. 

The chief, if not the only, value of this book is to underline the need for 
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systematic theology in which Biblical criticism shall have its proper place. If such 
is forthcoming, and if it can form the basis for congregational preaching and 
teaching, then the layman’s confusion may yield to a catholic Christianity. If it 
is not forthcoming, then confusion must lead, not to Dr Barnes, but to scepticism 
and its consequences. 


PETER BAELZ 


EDMUND DUDLEY: The Tree of Commonwealth, edited, with an Introduction, by 
D. M. Brodie. Cambridge University Press, 9s. net. 


Every schoolboy used to know Edmund Dudley as one of the agents of the 
rapacious exactions of Henry VII; the other, appropriately enough, was Epsom. 
Dudley, moreover, was known pejoratively as a ‘lawyer’. And what was known 
seemed to account for the fact that, as Hume remarks, ‘the death of Henry VII 
was attended with as open and visible a joy among the people as decency would 
permit’. It accounted also for the fact that, on the death of Henry, Dudley was 
arrested, accused of extortion and of constructive treason, tried, convicted, im- 
prisoned in the Tower and executed in 1510. What more belonged to the character 
and career of Dudley lay hidden: the collector of revenue, the persecutor of 
merchants who evaded taxation, the man who enforced anachronistic feudal dues 
alone survived. Dudley, however, played more parts than these. He was one of 
the most distinguished lawyers of his day, he was Under-Sheriff of London and 
Speaker of the House of Commons before he became a member of the King’s 
Council. Moreover, he wrote a book; he wrote it in prison, and it is called The 
Tree of Commonwealth, This has now been edited, with an introduction and a 
full critical apparatus, by Dr Brodie. It is an admirable piece of work, performed 
with all the necessary care and scholarship. Every student of English history will 
welcome its appearance. 

There are two points of view from which The Tree of Commonwealth may be 
seen. First, as Dr Brodie remarks, it expresses, in the allegorical style of the time, 
the political ideas current among ordinary men in the late fifteenth century. It 
is neither original, nor perhaps very profound; certainly Dudley makes no claim 
to be a philosopher. But he was a politician and an observer of politics, and in 
the cracks of the elaborate allegory are to be found the observations of a man 
who understood not only the perennial principles of politics but also the shape 
of the politics of his day. He writes in an attractively reflective style; there is a 
quiet irony in his observation and a concentration of mind which, if Dr Johnson 
is to be believed, comes to a condemned man. When the historian has done with 
it, there is something here for the politician of today. But secondly, the book 
belongs to the literature of the education of princes; it is addressed in the first 
place to the King. And in this respect it is instructive to compare it with the 
work of Dudley’s great contemporary, Machiavelli. In both writers the turmoil 
and disruption of the time is clearly reflected, the clash of interests, the arrogance 
of nobles, the greed of merchants and the discontent of a people easily roused 
to rebellion by worthless and self-interested leaders. But, whereas Machiavelli 
wrote for a prince ‘of new creation’, a prince without a tradition, ruling a 
society composed of men whom ambition had pulled up by the roots, Dudley 
wrote for a prince who might be expected to recognize a tradition if his attention 
were called to it and the ruler of a less disintegrated society. The times might 
need a vigorous ruler, but not a tyrant. The strength of a commonwealth, Dudle 
saw, lay neither in sporadic success in subduing enemies nor in the ability of an 
upstart ruler to keep his people in subjection, but in the rule of law, in the main- 
tenance of justice, in keeping faith, in honesty, humility and compassion. He 
shows no pious abhorrence of worldly prosperity or of the energy and enterprise 
which go to make it; but he sees clearly the defects of the virtues of each of the 
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classes in the commonwealth, and in this charming medieval allegory recalls each 


man to his true path. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


SAMUEL ELIoT Morison: History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War Il, vol. 3, The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931-April 1942. Oxford 
University Press, 30s. net. 


This is the third volume of Professor Morison’s History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II. It is the first to deal with the war in the 
Pacific, to which theatre another seven out of the remaining ten volumes will 
be devoted. This arrangement is not disproportionate: in spite of the strategy 
by which the United States gave priority to the German War, the Pacific saw 
the greatest American naval effort. It is, moreover, an arrangement which will 
be of particular value to readers in this country, where there is still too little 
information about the war in the Far East. And if this volume is anything to go 
by, the publication of Professor Morison’s history in Great Britain — the first 
attempt to fill this gap — will fill it very well. Some indication of its thoroughness 
is given by the fact that, apart from eighty pages of introduction, its four hundred 
pages are wholly concerned with the attack on Pearl Harbour and with the dis- 
astrous events of the next five months from December 1941 to April 1942. 

The chapter on the attack on Pearl Harbour, on December 7th, 1941, is an 
exhaustive but highly readable account, based on both Japanese and American 
sources, of what actually happened. It is made even more valuable by Professor 
Morison’s sane conclusions on the question of responsibility for the unprepared- 
ness of the American defences, although he is only incidentally concerned with 
this subject. Investigations on this issue in the United States have filled forty 
volumes of print: Professor Morison says all there is to say in fifteen pages. 

In the next five months the Japanese exploited to the full the temporary 
destruction of American sea-power and the fact that Great Britain was fighting 
for life, with all her resources, in other areas. In the seventeen days following the 
attack on Pearl Harbour they undertook no less than nine amphibious operations 
in the Philippines, the occupation of which was virtually complete by December 
25th. In this same short period they captured Guam and Wake Islands and 
Hongkong, invaded Thailand, made large-scale landings in Malaya and began 
the occupation of Borneo. Before the next month was out they had captured 
Rabaul in the Bismarck Archipelago — opening the way to the invasion of New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland and the Solomon Islands — reached Southern 
Borneo and begun the occupation of the Celebes. February 1942 was even 
worse for the Allies, bringing the fall of Singapore and the first Japanese attacks 
on the Malay barrier in Sumatra, Java, Bali and Timor. In March they not only 
completed the capture of these islands, but also turned into Burma and the 
Indian Ocean, where they seized the Andaman Islands and raided shipping in 
the Bay of Bengal. April saw raids by aircraft-carriers on Ceylon. These remark- 
able advances and the futile Allied attempts to stop them, especially in the series 
of disastrous naval engagements in the Java Sea at the end of February, are 
recounted by Professor Morison in great detail, but also with great clarity. The 
footnote references to his sources, both Allied and Japanese, vouch for the 
authenticity of his narrative. The accompanying illustrations, maps and charts 
are up to the excellent standard set by his earlier volumes. 

This volume ends with the American aircraft-carrier raid on Tokyo on April 
18th, 1942. Its results, as the author shows, were not unimportant. But, in the 
light of subsequent events, the raid was more important still as a symbol of what 
was to come. The raids on Ceylon in April were the last Japanese threat to the 
Indian Ocean. Japanese advances in all directions reached their greatest extent 
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in the first six months of the Far Eastern War. Whether or not Professor Morison 
is right in implying that the Japanese would have done better to use those six 
months in exploiting positions in the Pacific, instead of in Malaya, Burma and 
the Dutch Islands, the fact is-that by May 1942 American sea-power had 
recovered sufficiently to stem their further progress in all areas and to begin, 
with the Battle of the Coral Sea, the long road back to Tokyo. 

The great American naval victories in the Coral Sea and off Midway Island 
will form the subject of the next volume in this History. If it is as good as the 
present volume it will be very good indeed, as well as being the first comprehensive, 
account to appear. 

F. H. HINsLey 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER: An Outline of Money. Nelson, 12s. 6d. net. 


This is the second edition of a deservedly popular introductory book on money 
and banking by the well-known editor of the Economist. It has all the lucidity 
and directness which we have come to expect from him, and it can be strongly 
recommended not only to the first-year student of economics but also to the 
wider general public who will find that it throws much light on such mysteries 
as the banking system, the foreign exchanges, the balance of payments, and so on. 

The whole book, the first edition of which appeared in 1940, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. From the standpoint of the professional 
economist, Chapter V on ‘Saving and Capital’ would seem to be open to con- 
siderable objection. The theoretical basis of this chapter is essentially that of 
Keynes’s Treatise on Money, and though the presentation has been much im- 
proved as compared with the first edition, it is still likely to be a cause of confusion 
in the mind of the student. Mr Crowther is entitled to prefer the Treatise on 
Money approach to the relationship between savings and investment to the later 
doctrine upheld by Keynes in his General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money. But it is decidedly unfortunate that he does not make it clear to the stu- 
dent that this is what his statement of the case amounts to. He has also failed to 
observe that when Keynes in his earlier book based his analysis of the causes of 
fluctuations in employment and output on the existence of an excess or deficit of 
savings as compared with investment, he was using an unusual (but for his case 
necessary) definition of income. However, all this raises very technical issues with 
which the general reader need not concern himself. 

It may be observed that the first edition contained an Appendix criticizing a! 
some length the peculiar notions about Social Credit generally associated with the 
name of Major Douglas. Its disappearance from the present edition is explained, 
somewhat unkindly, by the author in his new Preface: ‘The Appendix on Social 
Credit has been deleted, it is no longer even a museum piece.’ What is true today 
may not hold good even five years from now; let us hope that Mr Crowther wil 
not find himself under the necessity of reinstating this Appendix in a later edition 
of his book. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


ALFRED Dopp: Francis Bacon’s Personal Life-Story: The Age of Elizabeth, 
Rider and Company, 30s. net. 


The human mind is capable of a richness of aberration unsurpassed even by 
the improbable growths of tropic vegetation. Contemplation of our eccentrics 
is not the least of life’s diversions, and the world would be the poorer without 
those who deny its rotundity. Many men, like the alchemists, have spent theif 
lives nobly in the pursuit of a delusion, nor should we forget that it is nol 
invariably in such eyes that the beam is lodged. Orthodoxy can only flourish 1 
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the presence of heretics. Mr Dodd is a Baconian; but he goes far beyond the 
belief that Lord Verulam was the real author of those works which the ignorant 
mass of mankind attributes to William Shakespeare. Bacon’s personal history, in 
his view, is the story of an injustice. Bacon was Elizabeth’s son by the Earl of 
Leicester, elder brother of the famous Earl of Essex. Denied the recognition 
which he demanded, he found other expression for his genius in writings which 
laid the foundations of English prose and verse, in scientific philosophy, and in 
creating Free-Masonry, where he indulged his love of concealment and esoteric 
meanings. These are bold assertions, but Mr Dodd is a bold man — he does not 
shrink from denying that James I and VI was the son of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Bold assertions need overwhelming evidence if they are to overthrow the cherished 
beliefs of scholars, and when Mr Dodd complains that the academic world has 
been blind to the Baconian logic, the fault lies in the type of material they use. 
His dicta lack nothing of forceful dogmatism, though they are based on such 
foundations as the writing of the word ‘Mr’ before Bacon’s name in the bap- 
tismal register; the gossip collected by a hostile Spanish ambassador; and the 
‘ciphers’ for which Baconians have such partiality. These last would be less 
unconvincing if the rules of the game were observed. For instance, we are assured 
that the seventh letters of the first seven lines of the Sonnet beginning ‘From 
fairest creatures we desire increase’, re-arranged, spell the words ‘a tuder heir’, 
and that this is significant. In fact the letters are r, e, h, d, u, t, a, and the ‘cipher’ 
is only made to come out by arbitrarily borrowing other adjacent letters. The 
reader should not expect so subtle an author to offer any crude proofs demon- 
strative of his argument. 
A. R. HALL 
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